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The latest reeords from the new 


“CAPITOL PRESENTS” 


S@Pies of Long Playing (333 r.p.m.) records 


* NAT “KING” COLE and his Trio, Vol. 1 
Too marvellous for words; You're the cream in my coffee; Embraceable you; When | take 
my sugar to tea; For sentimental reasons; | almost lost my mind; ‘Tis Autumn; The frim 


fram sauce Ke 6587 


* BEN LIGHT, Vol. 1 
After you've gone; Mexicali Rose; | got rhythm; Mistakes; Rosalie; | want my Mama; I'll get 


by; Tea for two LC 6583 


* PEGGY LEE 


Cannon Ball Express; Stormy weather; Somebody loves me; Birmingham Jail; | can't give you 
anything but love; Where are you; Why don’t you do right; Just a shade on the blue side 
LC 6584 


* MARGARET WHITING 


It might as well be Spring; Beer barrel polka; Shawl of Galway grey; ‘Round and ‘round; 


Sing you sinners; River road two-step; I'll walk alone; Solid as a rock LC 6585 


* SUGAR “CHILE” ROBINSON 


Frustration boogie; Broken-down piano; Numbers boogie; Go, boy, go; Lazy boy's boogie; 


Detroit rag; Hum-drum boogie; Sticks and stones LC 6586 
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F Johnnie Ray hadn’t originated an 
unique singing style of his own, he 

would, in all probability, have turned 
into a really fine blues singer. For 
although most people think of him as 
just another crooner, you have only to 
hear him to realise that there is much 
more to his singing than just a good voice 
and an ability to turn on the tears. 

If you meet him you realise that here 
is a really sincere artist. who feels what 
he sings and has the ability to project 
just that extra verve into his perform- 
ances—an ability also to get really “into” 
his audience. 

His singing style shows very strongly 
the influence of the great Negro blues 
shouters—yes, even when he is singing 
the most ordinary commercial tunes. 
That may sound surprising, but it is not 
so extraordinary—as Johnnie is the first 
to admit it was the records of Bessie 
Smith, and later the singing of Billie 
Holiday, which did much to shape his 
style. 


FREE SPIRIT PLAYING 

It has in fact always been the Negro 
who has helped Johnnie Ray to climb 
the ladder of fame, to the pinnacle he 
has reached today. 

From childhood he has always loved 
the “sorrow” songs they used to sing 
back in Oregon, where he was born. He 
bought many old blues records, and 
what he assimilated then has stuck with 
him. 

He learnt to play the piano at a very 
early age, and being a lonely kid, would 
sit at the keyboard for hours—improvis- 
ing words and music. He calls it “ Free 
Spirit Playing,” and he still does it to- 
day—when he gets a chance to relax It 
was from this habit of piano doodling 
that he came to compose the songs which 
have made his name, “ Whisky And Gin,” 
“Tell The Lady I Said Goodbye,” and 
“The Little White Cloud That Cried.” 

It was whilst he was struggling to get 
somewhere that he came to appreciate 
how much the haunting beauty of the 
Negro gospel songs, and the melancholy 
messages of the blues helped the Negro 


in times of trouble. He lived among the 
coloured people, and it was a coloured 
musician who gave him the initial push 
on to the ladder of fame. Johnnie Ray 
was working at the “ Flame” showbox 
in Detroit, a coloured cabaret club. The 
bandleader and musical director at the 
“Flame” was a Negro named Maurice 
King. An audition with the representative 
of Columbia Records was obtained for 
Johnnie, and it was King’s advice, criti- 
cism and musical backing which helped 
him to success 

Columbia put his first sides out on 
their Okeh label. They were planned for 
the Negro market, as it was thought his 
style of putting over a song would appeal 
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to the coloured sections of the com- 
munity. Actually Columbia was right 
there—but the sales went further than 
was anticipated. Soon, requests for his 
records were coming in from all the 
famous disc jockeys, and almost before 
anyone had time to realise what had 
happened Mr. Emotion had turned into 
that phenomenon, an unseen personality 
known to millions by his voice alone. 

Ask him who are his favourite musi- 
cians, and he will answer, Billie Holiday 
and Ruth Brown for their singing, Buddy 
Rich and Errol] Garner for their playing. 
But, he will tell you, “don’t ever forget 
the wonderful Mahalia Jackson— 
nobody can ever follow her.” 
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[' is a long time since a record company 

has issued a jazz record appealing to 
nearly all tastes. The recent Vogue issue 
by Al Sears and his Orchestra has come 
close to satisfying this want and although 
it has already been reviewed in_ this 
journal I make no apologies for devoting 
this page to it. 

Vogue 2142 couples K8065-1 “ Berry 
Well” and K8066-1 “Steady Eddie” by 
a seven-piece group comprising trumpet, 
trombone, alto, tenor rhythm. 
Although recorded, for American King 
Records, under the name of the tenor 
saxist, Sears is not widely featured, the 
stars of this issue being Emmett Berry 
(trumpet) and Charlie Holmes (alto). The 
labels list Holmes as being present on 
both sides but most critics havé already 
shown their indifference to the Vogue 
labellings by stating that the alto on 
* Eddie” is the work of Johnny Hodges. 

This is certainly the litthe band which 
Hodges used to cut the popular “ Castle 
Rock” for Mercury but personally | 
see no reason to suppose that Hodges 
plays on any of these Sears sides. Johnny 
is, and was at the time of this recording 
Gan. 1952), under contract to Norman 
Granz whose hold over his musicians is 
Stronger than has ever been known 
before in the jazz world. Therefore for 
Hodges to have played on a rival label 
session and, moreover, to feature himself 
as widely as he is reputed to do on 


“Eddie” would be flouting Granz’s 
orders to a_ hitherto unprecedented 
degree. 


INTENT TO DECEIVE 

Aurally the alto sounds amazingly like 
Hodges but there are differences (notably 
in vibrato) which might escape the 
listener's ear on a superficial hearing. | 
am convinced that this is not “ Rabbit ~ 
but Charlie Holmes paying tribute to 
Duke's most famous alto soloist with 
premeditated intent to deceive. 

Of the personnel, Sears and trombonist 
Lawrence Brown have enjoyed lengthy 
sojourns in Ellington orchestras, while 
bassist Lloyd Trottman can claim Ducal 
associations if only via record dates. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find both 
sides smacking more than a little of the 
Ellington sound. 

Alan Hughes, of Cardiff, an Ellington 


By ALUN MORGAN 


collector of long standing wrote the 
following notes on the featured person- 
nel : “Sears replaced Webster with the 
Duke and filled the gan well, having a 
similar “dirty ~~ tone to Ben but intro- 
ducing a staccato style all his own. For 
his best work listen to “It Don’t Mean 
a Thing (V.Disc.) with Ellington. 

Charlie Holmes is one of the “G.U.s 
(Great Unknowns) of jazz™ apparently. 
He appears on several mid-thirties Louis 
sides, also the intriguing record by J. C. 
Higginbotham “ Higgy’s Blues/Give Me 
Your Telephone Number.” Berry is, cf 
course, an ex-Basieite and also features 
on some Jacauet sides for Savoy, notably 
“Minor Romp.” 


“Steady Eddie” has a 32-bar chorus 


AL SEARS 


Replaced Ben Webster in the Ellington 
band. 


with a written theme by one Grace 
Sampson. The band takes it at a medium 
rock tempo while the recording engineers 
play tricks with echo chambers in the 
first and last thematic choruses to pro- 
duce the “quavering™ effect heard on 
the Hodges/Mercury best seller. 
Charlie Holmes (the name comes to 
mind easily after a while) and Emmett 
Berry swop solos over Leroy Lovetts’ 
crisp piano chords, Trottman’s thumping 
bass and Joe Marshall's ringing cymbals. 
Berry shows himself to be one of those 
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soloists who has too long hidden his 
light beneath a bushel (or its jazz equiva- 
lent). He growls for all the world like 
Cootie, after proving his ability to play 
open horn without the confines of a 
cup mute in a most arresting manner. 
Brown's soft toned trombone comes 
through for eight bars and the leader 
gets in a short, gutty solo on tenor. But 
it is the alto and trumpet that you will 
remember long after the record is taken 
off the turntable. 

As might be expected from its title 
the reverse is Berry’s show case. Buzz 
muted in the first and last choruses he 
states the pleasantly melodic theme 
which might revive memories’ of 
Struttin®’ With Some Barbecue.” His 
open solo is played with all the self 
assurance we have come to expect from 
Armstrong. Each note is hit “right 
on the nose” with none of the slipping 
and sliding associated with many of to- 
day's brass men. On this showing alone, 
Berry ranks alongside trumpeters of the 
Taft Jordan, Joe Thomas, Buck Clayton, 
Harold Baker calibre. 


AMALGAM OF STYLES 


His trumpet comes sailing out of the 
ensemble passages. confidently hitting 
those high notes and cleanly tonguing 
each phrase. It seems churlish to look 
specifically for defects in a musician's 
playing but we jazz followers are hyper- 
critical cretins at the best of times. The 
worst one can say about Berry's work 
is that he blows a trifle sharp when 
muted ; but this is infinitely preferable 
to pitching notes flat. 

If this decade is to produce its own 
type of jazz, the music of this group 
might well fill the bill. It is an amalgam 
of styles, leaning on pre-war swing (in 
the very best sense of the term) for its 
main inspiration, and taking the cream 
of latter-day bop and small group 
Ellington for its flavouring. It is melodic 
with an infectious beat and results in 
a style as fresh as tomorrow’s paint. 

I strongly urge all readers to give this 
record a try and would point out that 
if the sales of this 78 r.p.m. coupling 
are satisfactory, Vogue might be pre- 
vailed upon to issue the LP of eight 
tracks by the same group. 
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THE AMERICAN 


JAZZ 
SCENE 


AS Floyd is now greatly entangled in 

the throes of business, which, al- 
though it is unimportant in comparison 
to our great love jazz, nevertheless 
does help to buy the airmail stamps. 
So... as I am the proxy, vlease try and 
bear with me. 


Floyd spent a hectic two weeks in 
New York, but did have time to meander 
into a number of bistros in the evenings. 
Oh yes, I didn’t mention it, did 12 He 
went without me. .. . This of course, 
was the crime of the vear. “ But honey, 
this is a business triv, I just won’t have 
any time to devote to you. Maybe next 
time. O.K.?” Does this sound fami- 
liar? What could I do? . 


DUKE ELLINGTON CONDUCTS 


At the Apollo Theatre. 
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He got to see the much _ heralded 
Greenwich Village, and fought his way 
into Eddie Condons’, who has with him, 
Cutty Cutshall, Edmond Hall, Gene 
Schroeder, Cliff Leeman, Johnny Wind- 
hurst, and occasionally Mr. Condon 
himself. During intermissions, Ralph 
Sutton provided some fine piano accom- 
paniment to the avid crowd noises. 
Wilber de Paris and his crew are playing 
at Ryan’s. With him are Sidney de 
Paris, Omer Simeon, Don Kirkpatrick 
and Freddy Moore. During intermis- 
sion, pianist Don Frye was joined by 
Gene Cedric on clarinet. 


JAM SESSION 


Probably the highlight of Floyd's 
jazz partakings was this visit to the 
Central Plaza with Jack Crystal of Com- 
modore Music Co., who was kind enough 
to be his gracious host. A heterogeneous 
group composed of, Red Allen, Buster 
Baily, Tyree Glenn, Willie the Lion 
Smith, Sonny Greer, Pops Foster, filled 
the huge auditorium with an exciting 
array of musical sounds that competed 
with the boisterous activities of the tre- 
mendous crowds who came to drink, 
dance, drink and do some listening—and 
drink! The youthful antics of Conrad 
Janis and his Tailgate Band were also 
featured. Pianist Elmer Schobel, the 
only veteran of the group seemingly 
enjoyed the session. The cards placed 
properly on each table are self-explani- 
tory. “Absolutely no standiug on the 
tables.” “No throwing of glasses cr 
bottles” Subtle? 


THE BELLSONS 


His triv to Harlem aud the Apollo 
Theatre to see the great Duke Ellington 
proved to run a close second to the above 
mentioned caver. Duke and his great 
entourage included Louis Bellson, and 
Pearl Bailey. Pearl, who is married to 
Bellson, is a great entertainer and person- 
ality. Having seen her in verson for the 
first time, it really gave him a great 
thrill, for her records in no way capture 
her wonderful showmanship. Incidentally 
Bellson and Floyd were the only white 
people in the audience, which made the 
show completely different from any he 
had ever seen in the theatres of Los 
Angeles. 

Floyd finally arrived home just in time 
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LUCILLE 


LEVIN 


THE ONE AND ONLY 


George Lewis takes his band to the 
Los Angeles “ Beverly Cavern.” 


to collapse. We welcomed Muggsy 
Spanier into town! Muggsv arrived 
with the same group he had tvhen he 
appeared almost two years ago. except 
for Mel Grant, who has replaced pianist, 
Floyd' Bean. Mel was formerly with 
Doc Evan's group, and also jobbed 
around Chicago. He fits in fine, and 
really adds a lot to the band. The band 
has Darnell Howard on clarinet. He 
is an extremely good friend of ours, 
and a_ sensationally fine musician. 
Truck Parham on_ bass. one of 
the best in the business as _ far 
as I’m concerned. (Say, look at ime, 
now I'm a critic) Barrett Deems the wild 
one, on drums, billed as the world’s 
fastest drummer. . . no comment. . . 
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Ralph Hutchinson, a product of Great 
Britain on trombone, and of course 
Mugesy on cornet. The band is cur- 
rently nlaving at the “ Royal Room” on 
Hollywood Blvd., which formeriy housed 
the Jack Teagarden Band. Jack is now 
appearing at the San Francisco “~ ifan- 
over” for the month that Muggsy is 
here in town, at which time Jack will 
return to the “Royal Room” and 
Muggsy will take over at the 
“Hangover” in Frisco. After which 
time Orv will leave the ‘* Beverly 
Cavern” here in Los Angeles to go to 
the Frisco * Hangover” for two weeks 
while (say. are vou still with me’ Hang 
on. there’s more.) the one, the only, 
the great. George Lewis and his group 
of greats take over the Los Angeies 
“Beverly Cavern” and then, they too will 
migrate to Frisco, to you know where. 


TURK MURPHY 


Sav. I'm kinda tired myself. We just 
returned from a six day trip to San Fran- 
cisco. A little business again and a 
little pleasure. and this time I weni 
along. San Francisco. . . Now there is a 
fabulous town. The hours one can keep 
there, and the food one can consume 
is not good for any but the strongest 
of bodies. Oooh those calories! Why 
is everything that is so good, so 
fattening? 


Needless to say, cur evenings were 
spent revelling in the music, the happy 
music. of Turk Murnhv and his group. 
What a lift, I get from this form of 
jazz. Picture five of the finest, and 
certainly happiest, musicians al! playing 
the kind of music that is dearest to them. 
With no “big boss” to sav “that last 
number was too loud. How's about 
playing a request from a couple of our 
more influential customers. . . something 
like “Goodnight Irene” or Dance 


Ballerina, Dance.” Don’t laugh, these 
things actually happen to the other jazz 
bands around town. But not to Turk 
and his groun, and the results are more 
than gratifving to any listener whether 
they be interested in jazz or not. One 
of the finest things about this group 
is their lengthy revertoire. They play 
standards like “Coal Cart Blues.” 
“Jazzin’ Babies Blues.” “ Kansas City 
Stomps.” “London Blues,” “Got Dein 
Blues.” “ Stratford Hunch.” and many 
original old Hot Ss. and 7s. Mv own 
favourite is * King Chanticlaire ~, which 
they play with tremendoua verve and 
feeling. I am glad to renort that the 
band never feature any of those over- 
played dixieland tunes. which all the 
other jazz bands in these parts are 
rapidly playing to death. 


Turk’s band include Wally 
piano, one of the greatest exponent 
of rags. Bob Helm on clarinet, Dick 
Lammi on banio, and Bob Short on Tuba 
and trumnet. and sometimes bass. The 
latter flies a mean airplane too, being an 
instructor by day, and a musician at 
night. 


Rose on 


Say, it looks like I've used up all the 
space that is allotted to Floyd, and I still 
had more to sav. Oh well, maybe I'll get 
the onportunitv some other time to fill 
in for Floyd. 


TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB 


Internationally famous jazz 
rendezvous 


Now open 7.30 p.m. every 
Saturday and Sunday 
at our new premises in the 
heart of London 


WILCOX STUDIOS, 


Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W.1 
(rear of Cumberland Hotel) 


Providing all that is best in jazz 

Club membership details frem:— 

4 Earlham Street, Cambridge Circus, 
W.C.2 


Temple Bar 1762-3-4 | 


Do You Know.... 
that you can send a gift parcel of 
records to an overseas friend 
(ax free? 
Why not let us do it for you? 
Your instructions sent to: 


DAVE CAREY 
The Swing Shop 

Streatham 
London, S.W.16 
speedy and carefui 
attention. 


will receive 


P.S. Drop a line anyway. We 
must have something in common. 


SIDNEY BECHET AND HIS BAND 
High Society/Honeysuckle Rose 


I Can’t believe that you’re in love with me/On the 


sunny side of the street . 
I got rhythm/Klook’s Blues 


Happy go lucky Blues/Orphan 
SIDNEY BECHET with CLAUDE LUTER’S CRESCENT 


CITY JAZZ BAND 


Cé Mossieu Qui Parlé/Buddy Bolden’s Story 
Birthday 


Bechet’s Creole Blues/Anita’s 
Ridin’ Easy Blues/The Onions 


Panther Dance/Blues in Paris (Bechet's Blue ee 10-060 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.1, 


NOW 


AVAILABLE 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE of Esquire Records in alphabetizal 


order of Artistes and Titles to May 


1953 (1/3 post free) 


LISTEN AGAIN TO SIDNEY “POPS” BECHET 


SIDNEY BECHET’S CIRCLE SEVEN 


I got rhythm/Casbah 10-075 
September Song/Who 10-076 
10-035 SIDNEY BECHET QUARTET 
10-068 Out of Nowhere/My man 10-077 
10-085 
SIDNEY BECHET AND HIS FEETWARMERS 
Baby won't you come home/I’m going 
down home : 10-094 
Ooh Boogie/After you've gone 10-095 
58 It had to be you Please don’t talk s me whet 
10-059 I'm gone. 10-179 
Margie/Wrap your in 10-189 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Chloe/Listen To The Mocking Bird 
(Brunswick 05069; 6s.) 
Though the fusion of Louis Arm- 
strong’s gravel voice to the strings of 
Gordon Jenkins’ orchestra may not de 
to the average jazz fan’s liking, there 
is no doubt of its success commercially 

speaking. 

Those of you who have heard the 
previous Armstrong-Jenkins recording 
will know how much, or little to expect, 
as both sides follow roughly the same 
formula. Louis blows a few bars of 
trumpet on the first side, but it soon 
degenerates into a swampland of choral 
groups and violins in which both he and 
“Chloe” get lost. Indeed, the perfor- 
mance ends with the choir plaintively 
calling “Louis? Louis?” echoing the 
thoughts of many a righteous jazz fan no 
doubt! 

The reverse has a lot of charm and 
old Satchmo’ makes as chirpy a Mock- 
ing Bird as your reviewer can remember 
hearing, but it’s just another gimmick, 
albeit well done. 

ALAN CLARE 
I've Got the World on a String/Nice 
Work if You Can Get It 
(Esquire 10-282: price 6s.) 

“String” finds Alan Clare his 
proper form, and I will take back any- 
think unkind which I said about him in 
an earlier review. ‘‘ Nice Work” has 
the lovely Tatum chords for an introduc- 
tion, and takes off on a series of lyrical 
choruses which I find enjoyable to the 
last bar. I am now convinced that the 
recording does not do justice to Alan, 
but he should nevertheless make fuller 
use of the range of volume at his dis- 
posal on this aptly named instrument. 

GY. 

JOHNNY DANKWORTH SEVEN 

Honeysuckle Rose/Swingin’ 

(Parlophone R.3660; price Ss. 43d.) 

“ Honeysuckle” turns out to be the 
means of introducing Johnny's newly 
joined singer, Cleo Laine, to the record 
buying public. The result is most plea- 
sant, and deserving both of praise and 
repetition. This young lady has style 
without resorting to affectation or 
musical mannerism, and the Seven pro- 
vide rhythmic and harmonic background 
of a high order. The faster reverse is a 
band number in bov vein, with strong 
solos. by Dankworth trumpeter 
Eddie Blair, and a rather scrambled and 
inconclusive piano solo. I am left, as 
always, with a feeling of incomplete 
phrases and unresolved harmonies, but 
am still convinced that this group plays 
better bop than any in England today. 

GE. 


THE CURRENT 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


GERALD LASCELLES 


REVIEWED BY PETER TANNER 


JIMMIE DEUCHAR SEXTET 
Magoo/Spain 
(Vogue V.2164; price 6s.) 

An exciting star-studded group pro- 
vide progressive music of a refreshingly 
simple nature, with as little disregard for 
the melodic line as would be wise in 
such presentation. “Snain”™ is fast 
enough to overcome the intrinsic snags 
of slightly jerky tune, whilst the 
mystic sounding Magoo” gives ample 
opportunity to study the detailed work 
of such excellent soloists as Dill Jones, 
Don Rendell, and Jimmie Deuchar him- 
self. The recording tends to sound 
flat, and lacks resonance, especially ‘a 
the ensemble passages. 

GEE. 


AFTER THE SESSION 


Messrs. Deucher, Jones, Seaman 
and Hamble pay a visit to Mr. 
Magoo. 


JOE DANIELS JAZZ GROUP 
Sobbin’ Blues/Honey Babe 
(Parlophone R.3661; price Ss. 44d.) 
Both these sides are well above aver- 
age for this group, and compare 
favourably with their counterparts on 
both sides of the Atlantic, except for a 
tendency of the front line to drag and for 
the soloists to play with insufficient 

attack. 

The old standard on the first side re- 
ceives spirited Dixieland treatment with 
Joe himself laying down an invigorating 
beat. It is a pity the front line, who 


play well in the ensemble passages. - 


should seem to hold back when it comes 
to solo work. Much the same criticism 
applies to the little known Jelly Roll 
Morton number on the reverse. though 
this is much the better side. The tune 
allows for more individual treatment. 
and the group seems more at home at 
this medium slow tempo. 
P.T. 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


RALPH FLANAGAN & HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Hot Toddy/Serenade 
(HMV B.10451 ; price 5s. 44d.) 

In the finest traditions of the American 
“instrumental showcase, Ralph Flan- 
agan serves out “Hot Toddy”, one of 
those medium tempo bouncing numbers 
with all the ingredients to carry it to the 
top of the hit parade. If you were an 
admirer of the Glenn Miller style of 
music, you will like this as much as I 
do, though there is nothing on either 
side to satisfy the purist. Excellent 
brass work and smooth reed passages 
interspersed with the maestro’s piano 
are features of both sides. Recording 
is excellent. GE: 


BUDDY DE FRANCO 
Street Scene/Over The Rainbow 
(MGM 612; 5s 44d.) 

With orchestral accompaniment arran- 
ged and conducted by Richard Maltby, 
Buddy De Franco here plays two more 
of his impeccable clarinet solos. I know 
De Franco has a big following, but to 
me he is as unexciting as a doughnut after 
a five course dinner. He is much too 
mechanically perfect, and although his 
ideas are very interesting at times, he 
never manages to sound hot. He is in 
fact like Benny Goodman, with the jazz 
squeezed out. However, for those who 
like him, these sides are the mixture as 
before. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE & HIS BAND 
Cognac Blues/Sabla y Blu 
(Esquire 10-273; price 6s.) 

These sides recall to my mind those 

rather patchy and unsatisfactory sessions 
which were made by the Rex Stewart 
group in 1946. Both sessions were pro- 
bably influenced both by the national 
drink of the Continent and by the trend 
of music on the other side of the 
Channel. Certainly some nice solos are 
forthcoming on both sides, especially a 
pensive tenor solo from “The Don” 
(Byas?) on “Sabla,” and a lengthy :f 
slightly rambling trumpet from Gillespie 
on the blues side, but the music lacks 
cohesion where it is most needed. 


GL. 


MARIE KNIGHT 
Satisfied With Jesus/The Old Rugged 
Cross 
(Brunswick 05071; 6s.) 
Probably some of the most authentic 
traditional jazz to be heard today is 
being sung by the Gospel Singers, and 
the popularity both in America and over 
here of the recordings of such singers 
as Mahalia Jackson, Goldia Haynes, 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe and her partner 
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WALLY FAWKES 


himself on Parlophone 
R 


Excels 


and close friend Marie Knight is most 
encouraging. 

Marie Knight, known as “The First 
Lady of the Church” sings both these 
well known sacred songs with wonderful 
fervour and sincerity. Both were re- 
corded in February, 1951, and Marie 
is accompanied by a most exciting and 
rhythmic vocal groun The Nightingales. 
plus piano, drums and guitar. The first 
side, in particular, has a tremendous jazz 
feeling and Marie and The Nightingales 
combine vocally to make this an invigor- 
ating example of Gospel singing ,at its 
best. PT. 

THE LYTTELTON PASEO BAND 

Mamselle Josephine/Muskrat Ramble 

(Parlophone R. 3653: 5s. 44d.) 

“ Josephine” is sung in French patois 
by George Brown, and is much more 
paseo than Lyttelton. When I see 
“Lyttelton” on the label I expect to 
hear trumpet, and when I don't I am 
disappointed. Here, therefore, I am 
disappointed. 

But the backing is quite a differeat 


kettle of fish. The “rat” which had 
grown quite musty with age—is given 
a new coat and comes up freshly 


groomed and shiny. 

Excellent solos from clarinet, trumpet, 
(unevenly balanced) and niano, over that 
lively Paseo rhythm section, make this 
a side full of interest. 

The last chorus, with the breaks taken 
by the drummers is pleasantly original. 

HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS 
BAND 
Shake It And Break It/Jail Break 
(Parlophone R. 3667; 5s. 44d.) 

“Jail Break” is «a viece of some 
melancholy. It is taken from a Negro 
convict song “Another Man Done 
Gone,” and makes an intriguing jazz 
vehicle. Humoph and Bruce Turner both 
play beautifully, but 1 am not quite sure 
I approve of the chanting of Miss Iris 
Grimes. Her voice is excellent, and she 


lends atmosvhere, but to my simole ear 
it seems just a little too much. This is 


a novel and excellent side. 

The backing is one of the best bits of 
jazz the band have recorded for a long 
time. Again Turner is excellent, but the 
whole band sound good and lively, and 
it is unfair to single put any one person. 
Recording excellent 

Sa. 

MELODY MAKERS ALL STARS 

Ballot Box/Coronation Jump 
(Esquire 10-283; 6s 54d.) 

These are made by a band comprising 
the poll Winners of 1953, and considering 
the number of gentlemen employed, they 
have done a much neater job than might 
have been expected. 

Both numbers were written by Jack 
Parnell (the musician of the year) with 
the heln of the “ arranger of the year “— 
Reg Owen and, if neither is going to be 
the hit of the year, they amply suit the 
occasion. 

Although the band is naturally over- 
stocked with soloists—all keen to have a 
go—arranger Owen has side-stenved his 
“too many cooks™ and parcelled out 
the solos with discretion. 

Harry Klein on baritone, Vic Ash and 
Bill McGuffie take the honours on 
“Jump”, whilst the reverse features 
Jackie Armstrong’s trombone and the 
tenor of Ronnie Scott. 

I fancy concert goers will be hearing 
more of “Coronation Jump *—a likely 
tune for the modern band. 

JELLY ROLL MORTON 
The Chant/Tank Town Bump 
(HMV B10456; 5s 44d.) 

It is fire to see “* The Chant ” re-issued. 
for this is one of the very best of all the 
Peppers’ recordings. It goes like a bom) 
from start to finish, and provides a 
wonderful example of just how Morton 
could drive a small band, when he was 


in the mood. In addition to excellent 
solos from George Mitchell (tpt.), Ory 
(tmb.) Simeon (clt.), and Jelly himself, 
listen to the wonderful banjo playing 
of Johnny St Cyr—this is how the instru- 
ment should be used in a jazz band. No 
heavy vlunk-a-plunk, but with a light. 
sharp attack. 

The reverse was made three years 
later, with a much larger band. There 
have been doubts about the pianist, «:s 
it is known that Rod Rodriguez was in 
the studio at this session, but the singie 
note breaks in the first chorus lead me to 
believe it could be none other than 
Morton. The side is fairly fully orches- 
trated, but there are good solo passages 
by George Baquet. the veteran New 
Orleans clarinettist; a trumpeter who is 


probably Horsecollar” Draper: and 
Joe Thomas on alto. 
Although not from Morton's best 


period, this is an interesting side. 


SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND 
Dardenella/Barrel House Boogie 
(HMV BD6143; 4s. 4d.) 

Dixieland music for the masses, played 
with precision and polish: but entirely 
without feeling. 

The vseudo boogie nonsense is full of 
strange tinkling noises. It is obvious the 
whole thing got on the nerves of the 
recording engineer as much as it did on 
mine, for about half way through he 
perpetrated some crafty knob twiddling 
which almost faded the whole band out. 
Unfortunately he relented in time for 
them to finish with a chorus of ham- 
fisted riffing. 

If you like Sid’s clarinet playing, you 


will like the backing. He plays most 
precisely, over a _ better than usual 
arrangement. 
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THE SAUTER-FINEGAN 
ORCHESTRA 

Tweedle Dee and Tweedle Dum/Stop 

beatin’ ‘round the Mulberry Bush 

(HMV B 10462; price Ss. 44d.) 

Eddie Sauter, trumpeter, melophonist. 
and arranger, has long been associated 
with Tommy Dorsey and the Norvo- 
Bailey groups which brought joy to the 
collector of the jazz-barren 1930's. Now 
he re-appears with a large and uncon- 
ventional group, playing music which i+ 
as baffling to the jazz man as the untar- 
nished looking glass of Lewis Carroll’s 
imagination must have been to_ his 
Alice. “ Are these people ’ your reviewer 
asked himself, “plying their trade with 
the proverbial grain of salt ?° Elsewhere 
in these columns, I have said nice things 
about Mr. Flanagan’s music, but I'm not 
sure that the grandeur of these arrange- 
ments, and the dashing way in which 
they are played does not surpass his. 
Certainly the first side is reminiscent of 
Dorsey in his most vivacious mood, and 
the close harmony “ Doodlers” romp 
through a chorus of “ Mulberry” in a 
manner which should give those other 
harmonists food for thought. I can only 
draw the conclusion that big band music 
is still a practiced and effective art in the 
States, and this record is a sample not to 
be missed. GE. 


GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 
Night Flight/Love 
(MGM 606; price 5s. 44d.) 

The precision with which the Quintet 
tackle such fast moving modern com- 
positions as “Night Flight” is always 
a source of amazement to me. At the 
same time I am constantly reminded of 
the restricted “ sound ” scone imposed 5y 
the rigid adherence to the particular 
line-up which George uses. Even the 
vocal relief of “ Love”, a Latin-Amer- 
ican tune, does little to alleviate that 
curious feeling of sameness which I, as 
a firm and long established fan of the 
group, am beginning to experience. A 
successful formula, too oft reneated, has 
been the undoing of many a great man. 
and I would hate to see the Shearing 
group fall victim to such a trap, but the 
time has come when a modification, not 
a drastic change, is called for. G.L. 


SHARKEY AND HIS KINGS OF 
DIXIELAND 
Keep It A_ Secret/Why Don’t You 
Believe Me 
(Capitol CL 13872; price 6s.) 
There is nothing very much here to 
get excited about, although the label says 
(on both sides) “Recorded In New 
Orleans.” Sharkey Bonano, the tiny 
bowler hatted trumpeter, sings and plays 
some fair horn, but we have several 
trumpet players in this country who 
could cut him to ribbons. 
However the rhythm is good, and 
both sides feature a clarinettist who is 
well above average. PT; 


FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 
A Good Man Is Hard To Find/The 
Girl I Left Behind Me 
(HMV B 10439; 5s. 44d.) 

Glorious fun and games from the one 
and only. If you don't get a laugh from 
“Girl I left behind me”, I suggest you 
claim on the National Health without 
delay. Fats really “cods” this to death, 
but amongst the hilarity there is some 
splendid jazz. Catch the way he lifts 
the band into the last chorus. 

The reverse has become, with the years, 
a good jazz vehicle, and without carping 
I expected Fats to make more of it than 
this. The little band swing on down all 
right, but Herman Autry’s trumpet 
intonation is very bad in places and | 
have heard Eugene Sedric in better 
form. 

There is, however, always Fat’s piano 
to make up for everything. 

ST. 


THE ALL-STAR STOMPERS 
This is Jazz 

(Vogue LDEO 20; price 29s. 6d.) 

Although most of these sides have 
already been issued here on 78 r.p.m., 
by Esquire, the quality and surface of 
this LP is so good that anyone really 
keen on the music, will surely want to 
replace their old set. 

The music is very bright—some of 
the tracks being very good—and the 
band is finely led by the explosive trum- 
pet of Wild Bill Davison. The rest of 
the personnel is, James Archey (tmb.), 
Albert Nicholas (clt). Danny Barker 
(gtr.), Pops Foster (bass), Baby Dodds 
(drums), and Ralph Sutton and/or James 
P. Johnson (piano). 

The rhythm section on all tracks is 
quite wonderful, never interfering with 
the soloists. James Archey is always in- 
teresting in whatever he does, and 
Nicholas is competent if not over 
inspired. 

The tunes played are “ Hotter Than 
That. St. Louis Blues, Baby Won’t You 
Please Come Home, Eccentric Rag ”— 
“ Big Butter And Egg Man, Tishomingo 
Blues, Shim-Me-Sha-Wabble, Sensation” 

S.T. 


THE FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 
Good Time Jazz 
(LP 1; price 29s. 6d.) 

The visiting firemen from the ‘Walt 
Disney studios in Hollywood offer an 
excellent selection from their reperteire, 
including most of the numbers that first 
brought them to the somewhat astonished 
attention of the two-beat jazz lovers. 

Sometimes they’re kidding and some- 
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Leads the All-Star Stompers 

times they’re not, but they always man- 
age to sound as though they were 
having a whale of a time and there's 
quite a bit of good jazz, and with a fine 
beat to it, to be heard when the firemen s 
tongues are removed from their cheeks 

All eight sides were recorded in Holly- 
wood in the spring of 1949 and the titles 
are: “ Firehouse Stomp ”, “ San,” “ Fire- 
man’s Lament,” “Blues My Naughty 
Sweetie Gave To Me,” “ Brass Bell,” 
* Everybody Loves My Baby,” “ River- 
side Blues” and “Red Hot River 
Valley ”. 


London Jazz Club 
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Photo) (Century Press 
BURL IVES 
Ballads And Folk Songs 
(Brunswick LA.8583; price 25s.) 
Listening to this collection of folk 
tunes and ballads, as sung by the famous 
Burl Ives. one is left with little wonder 
that he managed to fill the Festival Hall, 
on two separate solo concerts, on his last 
visit to England. 
His voice is warm, and sympathetic, 
and he sings this lovely collection of 


songs with great expressiveness. What- 
ever your taste in music, I cannot 
imagine anyone not’ being’ wholly 


delighted with this LP. 

The Scottish-Irish-American, baptised 
as, Burl Icle Ivanhoe Ives, here gives 
you: “ Dublin City; Cockle Shells: Old 
Dan Tucker: The Erie Canal; The 


Eddystone Light: Hullabaloo-Balay: 
Venezula The Fox: __Lolly-Too- 
Dum; Aunt Rhody; Saturday Night: 
Wake Nicodemus.” ST. 


THE “JUST JAZZ” ALL STARS 
(Capitol LC.6568: price 25s.) 

This album recorded by a group of 
musicians led by ex-Ellington drummer 
Louis Bellson, is reminiscent of a “ Jazz 
At The Philharmonic™ concert, and is 
one of the best LPs of its kind that 1 
have yet heard. 

The band was gathered together orig- 
inally for one of Gene Norman’s * Just 
Jazz” concerts and, at all times, they 
sound well integrated with excellent 
solo work from such star players as 
Willie Smith, Wardell Gray. and Clark 
Terry. The presence of such Ellington 


qi 
alumni as Billy Strayhorn, Harry Carney 
and Juan Tizol give an excellent Elling- 
ton small band sound to many of the 
tracks. 

The two Strayhorn numbers, “ Passion 
Flower” and “Johnny Come Lately ~ 
receive impeccably played modern treat- 
ment. as does the Duke's “ The Jeep Is 
Jumpin’ which features Wardell Gray 
in a long and inventive solo, Last num- 
ber on this side, “Punkin” is a 
pleasant riff tune with good work from 
Willie Smith. Equally good is the 
selection on the reverse which includes 
two compositions by Louis Bellson him- 
self, “Eyes” and “Shadows” both 
finely executed contemplative mood 
pieces. “Sticks,” as the title suggests, 
gives Louis a chance to prove what a 
superlative drummer he is, while Tizol’s 
rhapsodic “ Rainbow” marks a return 


to the Ellington style. 
rt. 


TURK MURPHY’S JAZZ BAND 
(part 1) 
Good Time Jazz 
(LP.4; price 29s. 6d.) 

These eight sides were recorded in 
Hollywood in May 1949 with a personnel 
which consisted of Turk Murphy, trom- 
bone ; Bob Scobey, trumpet ; Bob Helm, 
clarinet; Burt Bales, piano; Harry 
Mordecai. banjo; and Dick Lammi on 
bass. 

Though several of these are already 
available on 78, this LP offers a very 
representative selection of the first im- 
portant recordings by this well-known 
west coast band which stemmed from 
that of Lu Watters. 

Turk’s own “ Turk’s Blues” and Jelly 
Roll Morton’s “ Grandpa’s Spells” are 
perhaps the highlights of this album, 
which also contains the band’s well- 
known “Chimes Blues” and * Trouble 
In Mind,” the last with a vocal by Turk 
himself. Also in this selection are, “ When 
My Sugar Walks Down the Street.” 
“Papa Dip.” “ All The Wrongs You've 
Done To Me™ and “New Orleans 
Stomp ~; all are well uv to standard. 
Recommended to all who like their jazz 
from the heart, but without too much 
attention to intonation, or dynamics. 
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STRIDE PIANO 
played by Ralph Sutton 
(Lyragon AF2; price 29s. 6d.) 

A most aptly titled selection of piano 
solos by one of the most outstanding 
contemporary white pianists ; a musician 
who enjoys the enviable distinction of 
appealing to both traditionalist and 
modernist. 

Ralph Sutton recorded these whilst 
over in Europe last summer and they 
are a fitting souvenir not only of Ralph's 
appearance at the Royal Festival Hall. 
but also of those other occasions when 
some of us were privileged to listen to 
him playing at private parties in just the 
spontaneous and effortless manner with 
which he plays these eight numbers. it 
is. too, a happy coincidence that this 
session was supervised by Jazz Journal 
editor Sinclair Traill, in whose house 
Ralph whiled away many happy hours 
at the keyboard to the vast pleasure of 
anyone who happened to be around at 
the time. 

Though two sides from this LP. “* Drop 
Me Off At Harlem” and “ African 
Ripples are duplicated in the recent 
Sutton Vogue Album, the performances 
vary considerably and make interesting 
comparison. Perhaps the most interesting 
items here are the three Willie “ The 
Lion” Smith compositions. Morning 
Air.” Concentrating” and “ No Local 
Stops.” all of which Ralph plays in a 
dynamic, but always tuneful style. Of 
the rest. Ralph’s own composition “ Blues 
For Chuck.” dedicated to his wife, is a 
medium fast blues with boogie over- 
tones. while both * Three Little Words ”’ 
and “Oh Baby” show once again the 
tremendous influence the late Fats 
Walle> had on his playing. Recommen- 
ced for technioue. attack and good 
musicianship, 


Any Jazz Collector who has 
dealt with us—and who hasn’t?— 
will tell you that we have the best 
selection of the hottest records— 
at the coolest prices too! 
Stock includes foreign and rare, 
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THEODORE BIKEL: Calypso Blues’ 
The House Of The Rising Sun (HMV 
B 10453: vrice 5s. 44d.). This is quite 
a remarkable record, and one you should 
not miss. Theodore Bikel is _ chiefly 
known as an actor, but he is also an 
inspired internreter of folk songs, and a 
very gifted guitarist to boot. His 
* House Of The Rising Sun” is pleas- 
antly sung, but it 1s the reverse which has 
the greater anneal. It is a most unusual 
song, not without humour, with an ex- 
ceptional accompaniment by the singer. 
SF. 


FRANK CHACKSFIELD’S TUNE- 


SMITHS: Roundabouts and Swings’ 
Little Red Monkey (Parlonhone R 3658; 
price 5s. 4$d.). Two pleasing little 
novelty numbers” given appropriate 


melodic treatment by Hammond organ 
and clavioline. The first named is a 
very pretty composition by Frank 
Chacksfield, but the reverse is rather too 
repetitious—being only relieved by some 
ear splitting soueaks from (presumably) 
the Little Red Monkey. 


NAT. “KING” COEE: Dont Let 
Your Eyes Go Shopving/You Can’t Lose 
A Broken Heart (Cavitol CL 13880: 
price 6s.), The first side is a bright and 
catchy little ditty which features The Trio 
as well as Nat’s usual nolished vocalising. 
The whole performance is rounded off 
with an excellent Nelson Riddle orches- 
tra accompaniment with a ood beat to 
it. The reverse dates back a counle of 
years and is a Cole Trio recording plus 
a vocal grouv, The Starlighters. It is 
entirely a vocal nerformance with the 
Trio providins subdued accompaniment. 

PF. 


JULIE DAWN: A Whistling Kettle 
and a Dancine Cat/Wild Horses (Colum- 


bia DB 3261; 5s. 44d.). Miss 
Dawn makes a onleasant job of the 
“Kettle Plus Cat” song. It is a happy 


tune with good Ivrics and she makes the 
most of it. The reverse however is just 
a bit too much, warticularly the ending. 
The words * Wild Horses” are repeated 
with a kind of echo effect—her despairing 
last wail sounding like a cry for whisky 
after the bar has closed. Sif: 


FRANCES FAYE: I Wish I Could 
Shimmy Like My Sister Kate/On A Raft 
(Capitol CL 13882; vrice 6s.). This new 
rhythmic singer makes a most promising 
debut and demonstrates how to put over 
a song with both style and personality. 
Frances gives the first side plenty of 
double entendre but in a most engaging 


: 


manner; while the second side gets 
barrelhouse treatment. The accom: 
paniments to both sides, which sound 
like the same bunch of boys directed 
by tenor player Dave Cavanaugh, are 
above average and feature some bass 
sax from Joe Rushton, as well as some 
good piano and muted trumpet. 
EY. 


JEANNE GAYLE. Do. Baby, Do/ 
Look-A My See. (Cavitol CL 13901: 
price 6s.). Two lively songs from the 
lively Jeanne Gayle, with first-rate 
accompaniment by the George Bruns’ 
Band. “Do, Baby, Do” is the better 
side for it is more suited to Miss Gayle’s 
dynamic style of singing. The reverse 
has a kind of Neapolitan flavour to it, 
with some tricky lyrics which must take 
some singing. Shouldn't be a bit sur- 
prised to see this song go high in the 
Hit Parade. S.T. 


NORMAN GREENE & HIS ORCH. 
Suspicion/Blue Porcelain. (MGM _ 608: 
price 5s. 44d.). Two orchestral pieces, 
excellently recorded, and _ intriguingly 
scored for a large orchestra. “Suspicion” 
written by Greene is the better piece. 
Novel use is made of xylophone and 
strings against a bolero rhythm. The 
backing is not auite so successful, but it 
is a pretty piece of music pleasantly 
orchestrated, and impeccably played. 

ST 


JONI JAMES 


The current singing rage. 


JONI JAMES: Your Cheatin’ Heart/ 
I'll Be Waiting For You (MGM 603: 
price 5s. 44d.). Joni James (born Joan 
Carmella Babbo) is the current singing 
rage of America. Her first record “ Why 
Don’t You Believe Me ” was a best seller, 
and it looks as if the first side here is 
going to be another. She is strictly 
commercial, but has a warm little voice 
which will avveal to the millions. She 
started life as a ballet dancer, and likes 
her name pronounced “ Joanie”. 

$1. 
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TED HEATH & HIS MUSIC. Hot 
Toddy/Strike Up the Band. Decca 
F 10093; price 4s. 8d.). The Flanagan 
composition appears again, this time the 
subject of a vigorous instrumental treat- 
ment by the British group which is best 
qualified to tackle such pieces. The bass 
saxophone introduction essentially 
pleasing, and I sometimes wish that more 
arrangers would make use of this meaty 
intrument of the reed family. Against 
that, the trumpet solo suffers at the hands 
of the recording engineer, but this over- 
sight is more than compensated by the 
brassy brilliance of the reverse, Gersh- 
win’s perennial showcase for any band. 
“Strike uv the Band.” 

GE. 


KEN MACKINTOSH, his saxophone 
and his orchestra: Strange Music/The 
Haunted Ballroom (HMV BD 1288: 
price 4s. 4d.). Two non-tempo saxo- 
phone solos by Ken Mackintosh, that 
bring back memories of Rudy Weidoft 
of 25 years ago. Both are pretty tunes. 
expertly played, but, it must be admitted, 
both arrangements are rather dull. The 
echo of “H.B.R.” has extended to 
“S.M."* which makes it all the more 
strange. 

S.T. 


BILLY MAY & HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Let’s Put Out the Lights and Go to 
Sleep/Makin’ Whoopee. (Capitol CL 
13894; price 6s.). Mr. May makes 
whoopee as tastefully and as immaculately 
as you could ask to hear, first with his 
reed section, and then with his brass 
section, and then with both together. Yet 
not a note of solo trumpet is heard 
throughout the record—what a pleasant 
contrast to some of the trumpet-band- 
leader performances we have _ heard. 
“Sleep” is treated similarly, but some- 
how does not quite achieve the same 
satisfactory effect. 

Whether by editorial wangling, or by 
pure coincidence, it has been my lot to 
review a number of big band sides this 
month, which I would by choice keep for 
a month or two before allowing my com- 
ments to go into print, as such comments 
must perforce be tempered by playing 
and replaying a record. An instrumental 
trick, an arranger’s subterfuge, or a re- 
cording engineer's device may unduly 
catch your reviewer's fancy; indeed, 
many more accomplished and experienced 
reviewers than I bowed low to the “ new 
music ” of Kenton and his contemporaries 
and rhapsodised over the abundance of 
sound which came from the echo- 
chamber. But this kind of music must be 
judged by a different measure—simply 
whether it will stand the test of time. My 
forecast is that this particular one will. 

GE. 
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BILLY MAY ORCHESTRA: Cock- 
tails For Two/Little Brown Jug (Capitol 
CL 13891; price 6s). The cocktail is 
mixed as usual and has nothing to add 
to the original concoction so agreeably 
shaken by Duke Ellington and his orches- 
tra way back in the early thirties. The 
reverse is a competent instrumental 
arrangement of the traditional piece 
played with well-drilled precision but 
complete absence of originality. except 
for a few bars of impeccable alto from 
Willie Smith. 


JOHNNY MERCER & BILLY MAY 
ORCHESTRA: Memphis In June/Hello 
Out There, Hello (Canitol CL 13884: 
price 6s.). It's sometime since we had a 
Johnny Mercer recording and this one. 
with typical Billy May accompaniments, 
is well up to standard. Johnny has a 
lazy and relaxed singing style which is 
most agreeably easy on the ears and per- 
fectly suited to numbers like Hoagy 
Carmichael’s charming tune “ Memphis 
In June”. You'll like the reverse too, 
which, composed by Johnny Mercer and 
Wingy Mannone, has a topical spacemen 
theme. Good light listening. 


CLYDE McCOY & HIS ORCH. 
Mr. Wah Wah/I Love To Hear a Choo 
Choo Train. (Capitol CL.13897; price 6s.). 
Trumpet styles come and trumpet styles 
go, but Mr. Clyde McCoy and his wah. 
wah mute go on for ever. If you liked 
his playing ten years ago, then you are 
going to like it today, for the tunes are 
just right for him, and he hasn’t altered 
one iota. If it’s pleasant corn you're 
after, this is the real McCoy. 

S.T. 


MITCH MILLER: Horn Belt Boogie. 
GUY MITCHELL: Pretty Little Black 
Eyed Susie (Columbia DB 3255; price 
5s. 44d.). The first side here should 
perhaps not be included in this 
review section, for it is presumably a 


CATHY RYAN 


ae 


Sings with Art Mooney. 


novel jazz presentation. It is played by 
harpsichord and four French horns, and 
a very odd sort of noise it is to be sure. 
The playing of the horns is magnificent. 
but the absence of tone colour dulls any 
excitement the music might have engen- 
dered. A novel and interesting experi- 
ment. The backing is a happy little 
song, happily sung by the excellent Guy 
Mitchell. 
Si. 


ART MOONEY AND HIS ORCHES- 
TRA: I Played The Fool/I Just Couldn't 
Take It Baby (MGM 611; price Ss. 44d.). 
Both sides are sung by Cathy Ryan, with 
assistance from the Cloverleafs. “ti 
Just Couldn't Take It Baby” is par- 
ticularly good. The Mooney band are 
a first rate commercial orchestra and 
Cathy sings with great dynamism and 
verve. This British born girl has, no 
doubt, a great future in front of her. 
Since arriving in America, she has had 
a tough time, but has now really made 
the grade, and is currently fronting the 
Mooney band at the Paramount Theatre. 
New York. 

Sa. 

LES PAUL & MARY FORD. Frankie 
and Johnnie/St. Louis Blues. (Capitol 
CL.13903; price 6s.). Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
performing in the usual way on two good 
numbers. Mary sings particularly well 
on “Frankie and Johnnie” against a 
most restrained accompaniment by her 
husband. The backing has her singing 
duets with herself, and if not quite so 
successful, is still good enough for those 
who like the Pauls. 

S.T. 


FRANK PETTY TRIO : Who’s Sorry 
Now/Side by Side (MGM 610; price 
5s. 44d.). Two good old tunes, both of 
which are having a second run in the 
Hit Parade Stakes. Mike Di Napoli is 
about the best of the “give ‘em the 
melody ” school of pianists. He manages 
to infuse life and light into these com- 
mercial sides, with never a dull moment. 

S.T. 


JOHNNIE RAY: Tell The Lady | 
Said Goodbye/ Whisky and Gin (Colum- 
bia DB 3263: price 5s. 43d.). The 
current vocal rave Johnnie Ray weeps 
the lady farewell to telling effect, and 
with a sob in every semi-quaver. The 
reverse is near enough to a blues, and 
not quite what one would expect from 
Ray. He accompanies himself at the 
piano, and receives excellent backing 
from Maurice King and his Wolverines. 
Perhaps the next singing star will be the 
belching baritone—who knows? 


S.T. 
ARTHUR (GUITAR BOOGIE) 
SMITH: South/Five String Banjo 


Boogie (MGM 599; price 5s. 44d.). Ac- 
companied by his Cracker Jacks, Arthur 
Smith turns in two rhythmical perfor- 
mances. “South” is played on guitar 
and is a neat and tidy version of a plea- 
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ARTHUR SMITH 


The guitar boogie man. 


sant tune. The reverse, a study for 
panjo, is played with considerable 
technique. This is an unusual and 
attractive record. 

KAY STARR: Kay’s Lament/Tonight 
You Belong To Me (Capitol CL 13886; 
price 6s.). The first side was composed 
by Kay herself and, as the title suggests 
is a lament in blues style—though a 
little ersatz. 
the words “sing it sister Katie” in rhythm 
and a Latin-American beat, this is quite 
an entertaining novelty and put over in 
Kay’s usual forthright and forceful style. 
The reverse is a straightforward, and a 
typically Kay Starr performance, of a 
good torch song. Kay does this sort 
of thing extremely well and this one’s well 
up to standard. 


Records by Post 


ALL JAZZ ITEMS, ALL LABELS 
including LP’s 


also complete stock of popular 
and classical recordings. 
MAILED ANYWHERE 
(Tax free overseas) 


Each parcel inspected and 
carefully packed 


AGATE & CO. 


183, STOKE NEWINGTON 
CHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, N.16 
(Est. 1869) 

MEMBERS J.R.R.A. 


With The Lancers singing 
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THE STORY 
OF 
JIMMIE 


RODGERS 


A! this time of the year, Jazz Journal 

dedicates itself to the task of paying 
tribute to the memory of the late Fats 
Waller, that immortal jazzman who 
brought so much happiness into the lives 
of so many, all over the world—and not 
only to jazz lovers, for Waller had the 
ability to reach the hearts of the people. 
May was the month of his birth ; it was 
also the month of Jimmie Rodgers’ death, 
and it is of Rodgers I wish to write (in 
the past I have paid my humble tribute 
to Fats—and others of greater talent will 
be writing of this fine artist, so my words 
can easily be spared). Although their 
methods were entirely different—one a 
great pianist and entertainer with his feet 
planted firmly on the territory of jazz— 
the other a white singer of American folk 
songs (and popular ballads), both had 
the ability to command the love of the 
general public, in short they had what 
some call “the common touch.” More- 
over their fame has outlived them, and 
today they are remembered with affec- 
tion and love by many thousands of fans. 
Rodgers during his comparatively short 
recording career, quickly became a best 
seller, both in the land of his birth and 
in the British Isles. In fact, it is safe 
to say that every home that had a gramo- 
phone had at least one of his records. 


(Preachin’ the Blues) 


Naturally, Jimmie’s best sides—those 
nearest the folk idiom—were the least 
appreciated. That alas, is inevitably the 
case. 

So many readers have asked for some 
details of Jimmie Rodgers’ life that I 
have decided to tell as briefly as possible, 
the story of this extraordinary artist. It 
is a tale tinged with sadness, for his life 
in the early days was hard, very hard. 

Rodgers, son of Aaron Rodgers, a 
section foreman on the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad, was born on September 8, 1897, 
and at the early age of four was left 
motherless. His father did his best to 
look after his young son, but his long 
hours on the railroad gave him little 
time to spare, and so naturally, Jimmie 
had to fend for himself, and was on his 
own for many hours each day. The busy 
life of the railway became a big factor 
in his early career, and the youthful 
Rodgers was always to be seen around 
the tracks. Mrs. Jimmie Rodgers, in the 
book of her husband’s life (“My 
Husband, Jimmie Rodgers ” Ernest Tubb 
Publications, | Nashville, | Tennessee), 
writes : “ There were thrilling rides on 
switch-engines ; rides still more thrilling 
on the tops of lurching box cars with 
indulgent ‘real-for-sure’ brakemen. He 
could climb up or be lifted into the cab 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Jimmie Rodgers 
with the Car- 
ter family after 
a record session 


By 
DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


of a great black monster, and be per- 
mitted to pull the cord, his childish ears 
delighted with those  dearly-loved 
whistles. He could lounge in switch- 
shanties with ‘rough and rowdy,’ but 
kindly railroad men, listening to—and 
learning—ballads of the rails and even 
bar-room ditties.” 


The Negroes working on the railroad 
taught him their songs, and he also 
learned from them the rudiments of the 
banjo and guitar. It was from these early 
contacts with the simple folk around 
him that sprang the material which in 
later life he was to use with such striking 
success. Even when the demands of 
commercialism were making inroads into 
the artistic integrity of his soul, the folk 
influence was always to be heard. It 
was perhaps this essential folkiness whicn 
has proved his lasting quality. However, 
the reader of these jottings will find the 
material of Rodgers’ recordings the*tidst 
interesting part. His singing is more in 
the style of the white hill-billy and shows 
little Negro influence (later I will deal 
with his recordings). 


RAILROAD MAN 


At the age of fourteen Jimmie became 
a railroad man, assistant foreman to his 
father. The railway was in his blood, 
and it was not long before young Jimmie 
was a real brakeman. Trains, trains and 
yet more trains, that was the programme 
of his life from now on. He was work- 
ing a regular run on the New Orleans 
and North Eastern from Meridian (his 
birthplace) to the famous Crescent City. 
In the years to come Jimmie travelled 
extensively, doing his job and singing 
his songs (and, of course, picking up new 
ones as he went along). His repertoire 
began to grow; there were the ballads 
of the railroad; songs of the cowpuncher; 
songs of the country regions; and the 
blues of the coloured workers. But his 
work, although interesting, was hard (you 
have to be tough to be a rail worker), 
and Jimmie never particularly 
robust. When America came into the First 
World War, he found himself working 
harder than ever, for his job was de- 
clared an essential one to the war effort, 
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but Jimmie loved every moment he was 
on the footplate. 

In 1920, with the war over, Jimmie 
married a minister’s daughter, and from 
that time on until his death Mrs. Carrie 
Rodgers was not only his wife, but his 
devoted companion and help-mate. Her 
love must have been sorely tried at 
times, for the couple were very poor and 
the depression which hit the workers 
after the war affected them badly. Soon 
Rodgers had a baby daughter to sup- 
port, and times grew even harder, and 
his hours of work even longer. He was 
working in all kinds of weather, wet and 
cold, heat and blizzard. It was at this 
period that poor Jimmie contracted the 
disease which was eventually to kill him. 
Tuberculosis. In her book Carrie tells 
of the first signs of this illness. It is 
perhaps the most moving part of her 
plain and simple story. “Alone he 
hurried on his way—to the work that 
meant so much to us; and came home 
several months later with another bad 
cold and an ominous cough which he 
made light of, but which terrified me. 

“* Shucks, just a cold, Honey. I'll be 
okay. Don’t you worry.’ 

“But the cough hung on—and flecks 
of blood appeared—and then came the 
only haemorrhage he had ever had ; but 
it nearly took his life in that autumn 
of °24. 

“For three months my boy lay there 
fizhting for his life.” 


RELAXING WITH HIS 
FAMILY AND MANAGER 


The recovery was long and slow, for 
as I have said, Jimmie was never a 
strong and hearty youth and his slender 
frame had taken a terrible beating. 
Doctor's orders were: “Take things 
easy,” but when one is poor and hungry 
such instructions are impossible to obey. 
The moment he was able to get about, 
work of some sort had to be found. 
He was well enough to resume light 
work, it was then he put his songs to 
the best advantage—he became a street 
corner troubadour, singing his songs for 
Gimes—he did not earn a fortune, but 
every cent was needed to support his 
family. With returning strength Jimmie 
was able to join a travelling medicine 
show which toured the Southern States. 
This job lasted for some considerable 
time, and he was able to send Carrie 


a iittke money each week. The separa- 
tion was cruel but unavoidable. By no 
means a well man, he found the work 
hard, but he was singing the folk songs 
he loved; singing with that strain of 
sadness which in a few short years was 


to prove so popular. Gradually his 
earnings improved, then came tragedy ' 
A hurricane struck and wrecked the 
show. Once more Jimmie was out of 
work and broke. Luckily his health had 
improved and he was able to take his 
old job on the railroad, but it was in- 
evitable that in the end this work would 
prove too much for him.  So_ back 
Rodgers went to his singing. 

The rest of his tale can be told briefly. 
While on tour in August 1927, Mrs. 
Rodgers learned quite by accident, that 
a Victor talent scout was in the neigh- 
bourhood. After much chasing he was 
located, and Jimmie’s recording career 
had begun. His first royalty was only 
27 dollars, but before the end of his 
life. he was earning $100,000 yearly. 
“The Singing Brakeman.” and * The 
Blue Yodler™ was a big success. If his 
health had been good he would not 
have had a worry in the world, but 
poor Jimmie’s life was running out 
rapidly. At times he was so ill that 
recording must have been a nightmare. 
For seven years only was he to ride on 
the crest of a wave, and then death was 
to claim him. On May 26, 1933 Jimmie 
Rodgers passed away from tubercular 
pneumonia. He was laid to rest three 
days later at Meridian, his birthplace. 
Rodgers had come home for the last 
time. 


MEMORIAL DAY 


That was 20 years ago—a very long 
time for the genera] public to remember 
a favourite artist, for memory is usually 
so short lived. However, in the States 
this month his hometown is honouring 
his memory. On May 26, the people 
of Meridian are holding a Jimmie 
Rodgers Memorial Day. It will be a 
very big occasion and thousands are 
going to attend, Governors of several 
States, Congressmen, Mrs. Rodgers and 
the wife of the famous Casey Jones 
from Jackson, Tennessee. Nearly all 
the disc jockeys from radio stations 
around will also be there, and it is 
hoped that every weil known hill billy 
singer and musician will be present. 
Jimmie Rodgers is far from forgotten. 
Dead he may be. but for the American 
people he is still very much alive. 

Next month | will deal briefly with 
his recording career, and with the vexed 
question of *Blue Yodel No. 9.” Onc2 
and for all we can throw lieht on this 
mystery item. Mrs. Rodgers herself has 
written on the subject. 

At this noint I would like to express 
my grateful thanks to Jack Andrews. 
Britain's number one Jimmie Rodgers 
authority. Without his aid this brief life 
story could not have been written. Jack 
loaned letters and supplied me with 
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Carrie Rodgers’ book about her hus- 
band. I would also like to convey my 
gratitude to Mrs. Jimmie Rodgers for 
the help she has given me. I hope: this 
small tribute will please her. 


TAIPIECE 


“Oscar Peterson? Wonderful! But as 
for the rest-————I think there was 


nothing that the best of our musicians 
couldn't have done™ (Vic Lewis on 
J.A.T.P. quoted by “ Musical Express ”). 
To Mr. Lewis | award the prize for the 
funniest quote of the year. 


Dancing till 4 a.m. to 


EDMUNDO ROS 


and his 
Latin American Orchestra 


(Exclusive to the New Coconut Grove) 


and 


JACK NATHAN 


AND HIS MUSIC 


DINNER FROM 9 p.m 
FLOOR SHOWS 


SUPPERS, BREAKFASTS 


Edmundo invites you to dine, dance 
and enjoy the floor shows at his club, 
the New Coconut Grove, 


@ LONDON’S GAYEST NIGHT SPOT 


Ago. 177 Regent St. : REGent 77675 
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Some New 


78 r.p.m. Records For 
MAY 


Freddy 
Randall 


and his band 


Jazz Band Ball; 


Way down yonder in New 
Orleans - - R3681* 
%* Super Rhythm Series 


JACK PARNELL 


AND HIS MUSIC MAKERS 


Night train; 
The Hawk talks - R3682* 
%* Super Rhythm Series 


The 


BILL McGUFFIE 
Quartet 


(featuring Bill McGuffie at the Piano) 


You've done something 
to my heart; 


Dancing on the ceiling 
R3676 
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RON GOODWIN 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Where is your heart ‘from 
film “MOULIN ROUGE”); 


The Theme from the film 
“LIMELIGHT” - R3686 
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EDITORIAL 


OR some little while now we have 
been rather disturbed by the num- 
ber of records issued which carry 
doubtful or risqué lyrics. Often indeed 
* doubtful ” is a masterpiece of under- 
statement since many are more deserving 
of the ugly adjective pornographic. Could 
be, you'll think we are being narrow- 
minded—but more likely you will agree 
with us that such records—and _ their 
number is increasing—are doing im- 
measurable harm to jazz. 


We know, as you do, that the blues 
are “earthy” songs. It is, and always 
has been, completely natural for the 
Negro to sing about life in all its aspects. 
But to publish songs with intentionally 
dirty lyrics and call them blues—is 
musical slander of the worst kind. 


Jazz—since the name has yet to be 
improved upon—has won through—over 
long years, through unimaginable colour 
prejudice, against international com- 
petition to a well-defined, accepted place 
in the music of the world. 

It would be a sad memorial to all the 
famous names associated with jazz—past, 
present and to come—if we accept as 
jazz—records so lacking in good taste. 
Let’s face it—a great section of the 
general public do not yet like our music, 
nor do they understand it. We think 
and hope that in time they will—but 
they are certainly not going to be im- 
pressed by it—except in entirely the 
wrong way—if they should hear the 
records to which we allude. 

We feel the gramophone companies 
who issue these records are making a 
big mistake and will, in the long run, be 
the sufferers. Give jazz a bad name and 
the sale of records will surely drop 
accordingly 

While on the subject—we have had 
many letters recently criticising severely, 
the continual cracking of blue jokes by 
compéres at jazz concerts. One reader 
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even went so far as to say he would 
attend no more concerts if a certain 
well-known critic was compére—no, 
not even if Louis Armstrong and Sidney 
Bechet were both on the bill! 

’Nuff said. Let’s all take a good deep 
breath of clean fresh air. 


WALLER MEMORIAL WEEK 


ONCE again the time comes around 
for another Thomas “Fats” 
Waller memorial week. 

Last year this spread from America 
to the continent; and this year Waller’s 
music will receive even greater 
publicity. Radio stations from Rome to 
Copenhagen are all putting out Waller 
programmed. It is extraordinary how 
the interest in the big man’s music grows 
with the years. 

One reason for this increased activity 
is the extraordinary growth of the 
society known as “The Friends Of 
Fats”. We don’t know the exact mem- 
bership, but we do know they extend 
into every country of the world. If you 
are at all interested in Waller’s music, 
we sugsest most strongly you join this 
society without delay. 


GERALDO SWING CONCERT 


ANYONE requiring an Object lesson 
in the organisation of a _ jazz 
concert should attend one of the 
Geraldo sessions. Those tiresome in- 
tervals between bands taking the stage, 
and irregular presentation of numbers, 
which are considered “ unavoidable ” 
by the majority of impresarios, just 
don’t occur in these promotions. 
Although compére David Miller had 
to nip smartly between mikes once or 
twice, when one persisted in being awk- 
ward, Easter Sunday’s Swing Concert 
at the Festival Hall (see “ Jazzman’s 
Diary ”) was an excellent example of our 
little cncomium earned the 
appreciation of all. 
THE EDITORS. 
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T is generally agreed that James P. 
Johnson has had an enormous in- 
fluence on other orchestral- type pianists. 
and on Thomas Fats” Waller par- 
ticular. Fats, who died in 1943 was a 
disciple of James P. and sometimes his 
playing so much recalls that of his 
master as to appear almost identical. 
Nevertheless, there are great differences 
between these two marvellous musicians. 
If Fats isn’t superior to James P. as a 
soloist, he excels him as pianist in a 
band. Fats’ tempos are unchangeable. 
with a force, a suppleness and a solidity 
that are unflinching. He is one of the 
rare musicians who never hurry or slow 
down. He sets so comfortable a 
harmonic and rhythmic base: his playing 
is so simple, so clear, that all the musi- 
cians who play with him feel extra- 
ordinarily at ease for improvising ; they 
have the impression of being “ carried 
away” by this incomparable pianist. 
Fats is capable of swinging a whole 
group, and I really believe that he is the 
most perfect orchestral pianist that jazz 
has known. 


A GREAT SOLOIST 


Fats was also a great soloist. Records 
show he plays the blues to perfection, 
even exceeding James P. Johnson in that 
respect, who is nevertheless a magnificent 
blues player. On the other hand—and this 
shows how much Fats is an all-round 
pianist—he knew, better than anyone 
else, how to treat a commonplace theme, 
and by a few light touches, transform 
them so as to give the listener the im- 
pression that they are really charming 
melodies. That is because with Fats 
there is a great love, a great understand- 
ing of melody, which allow him to feel 
at once what must be done to give life 
to a mediocre number. At the same time 
he possesses a very deep sense of 
humour, a constant happy nature and a 


carefree mood which bestows his music 
with an enjoyable lightness.  A_ lively 
air that makes it absolutely different 
from that of all other jazz artists. 
One can feel an irresistible joie de 
vivre breaking through each of Fats 
Waller's choruses. You feel that he is 
passionately fond of playing the piano, 
that it is sufficient for him to be in- 
stalled in front of his instrument to be 
happy ; to feel like playing ; to converse 
in a way with his listeners. He isn’t, like 
nearly all other musicians, subject to ups 
and downs. One could say that he over- 
flowed with an excess of bonhomie. His 
music, extraordinarly joyful and full of 
life, is a real tonic for the listener. 


JAUNTINESS 

Many people for whom musical great- 
ness is synonymous to tearful pathos 
have not grasped the genius of Fats and 
imagine that his music lacks depth. As 
if only sad music were deev! In reality 
people who criticise Fats show that they 
react to music in much too sentimental 
a fashion. They do not relish Fats be- 
cause he doesn’t evoke for them pic- 
tures or definite sentiments. Fats is the 
most perfect antidote to the musician 
or composer who tries to act big ; who 
claims to bring to the listener I don't 
know what metaphysical revelation with 
his music. Fats does not claim to reveal 
anything at all, and yet no one 
shows as much as him how much 
music, far from being a complicated 
and methodical art as people who 
stifle under their cover of culture to the 
bitter end would have it, is a simole cry 
of love, of relaxation which comes out 
of the heart of man—a cry which one 
utters because we cannot do otherwise. 
because it must come out. 

But this jauntiness, this geniality does 
not stop Fats from being profoundly 
moving. When he plays the blues, for 
example, he doesn’t seize you brutally 
as does a Louis Armstrong, but he is 
so calm, so relaxed that he never fails 
to carry away the listener in an inexplic- 
able fashion. 

And again the playing of Fats is so 
well set, so poised, and full of ease that 
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A GRITIG LOOKS AT 
“FATS” WALLER 


by HUGUES PANASSIE 


one would never grow tired of listening 
to him. His left hand always finds just 
the right notes and functions with abso- 
lute precision. He gives an impression 
of total security ; that is one of his great- 
est qualities. He never loses his calm, 
his assurance, even when he lets himself 
go into the most rapid tempos and plays 
with a power that is not aggressive, but 
persuasive. It is then that his bass 
notes have a pitiless force; one would 
say that he doesn’t strike the keys but 
that he hears down on them so deeply 
that they are forced into the piano. It 
is impossible to swing more than that. 

Fats also plays the organ superbly. He 
is the only one to my knowledge who 
has ever succeeded in swinging this in- 
strument, which is apparently so un- 
suited to jazz. His style is appreciably 
the same as on the piano; we find there 
all his qualities ; his ease ; his precision. 

Fats is a “tonic”. He is, I believe, 
apart from Louis Armstrong, the most 
dynamic personality of jazz. 


“FATS” WALLER AND HIS 
RHYTHM 


I come now to the recording group 
under the name of * Fats Waller and his 
Rhythm,” which started in 1934 and 
continued to make numerous records up 
to 1942. Fats made a point, as far as 
possible, of always using the same 
musicians to make these records. In this 
way, after a certain time, he succeeded 
in having an orchestra which was as 
much a unit as a permanent orchestra. 
Furthermore, after several years, Fats 
finished up by using this recording group 
for night-club engagements. It is curious 
to observe that a small group formed 
solely to make records has thus been 
able to become a permanent orchestra. 

In general, Fats’ orchestra was com- 
posed as follows : Herman Autry, tpt; 
Gene Sedric, ts and clt; Fats, pno; Al 
Casey, gtr; Cedric Wallace, bs; Slick 
Jones, ds. In the first records, the bass 
was Billy Taylor, the drummer Harry 
Dial, and there were, from time to time. 
other changes that do not need to be 
specified here. 
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all these recordings of Fats an ease, an 
abandon that we hardly ever find on a 
record. They are about the only 
records on which the musicians play 
exactly as in a night club. That is due, 
on the one hand, to the fact that this 
small group, having countless 
records, finished up by feeling as much 
at home in the studio as in any other 
place, and also to the personal ease cf 
Fats, who, not the least bit nervous. 
always played in the studio with per- 
fect freedom and assurance. Also Fats, 
being quite a unique orchestral pianist. 
he makes, by his power, and ease of 
playing, the musicians with whom he 
is working give of their best. Finally, 
these records generally benefited by ex- 
cellent recording which contributes to 
making them excepionally alive. 


SOME RECORDS 


That is why, if somebody should ask 
me which records give best the im- 
pression of jazz such as is heard in real 
life. 1 would not hesitate to reply : the 
records of “Fats Waller and his 
Rhythm.” 

Nearly all of Fats’ records are good 
ones. Nevertheless, | want to mention 
a few that I think are exceptionally 
good : “Christopher Columbus,” * Pas- 
wonky,” “Bach up to me,” ™ Halle- 
lujah! Things look rosy now,” 
“Nero.” “One in a million.” “* Honey- 
suckle Rose,” “ The meanest thing you 
ever did was kiss me,” “Taint nobody's 
biz-ness if I do.” “Baby Brown.” 
“Dream Man” (these two sides re- 
corded with Bill Coleman on trumpet). 
“You're not the oyster in the stew.” 
“ Sweetie Pie,” “ Serenade for a Wealthy 
Widow ™ (these last three sides recorded 
with Milton Mezzrow on clarinet and 


Floyd O’Brien on trombone). I must 
also mention, as perfect examples of 
the genial way in which Fats brightens 
sentimental numbers, * Who's afraid of 
love,” and “S’posin’ ”, Here, by his clever 
piano-playing and his enjoyable vocal 
style, he succeeds in making two insipid 
tunes pleasant, by the satirical way he 
transforms them. 


THE RHYTHM SECTION 

The rhythm section, magnificently 
lifted up by Fats, is one of the best, 
one of the most united that has ever 
been recorded. In Alberi Casey and 
Slick Jones, Fats found the ideal 
guitarist and drummer to record with 
him. Fats has a very original way of 
using Casey during his vocal choruses: 
he makes him improvise a_ counter- 
melody by chords which introduce a 
very attractive mobility in the heart of 
the rhythm section and which create 
an extremely tuneful background. Listen 
from this point of view to the guitar 
part behind the first vocal chorus of 
“Dream Man.” 

But whatever the quality of Al Casey, 
and one must also mention the fine 
tenor solos of Eugene Sedric, it is Fats 
that makes these records so exceptional. 
His liveliness, and vitality never let up 
for one instant. He mever ceases to 
stimulate his musicians by his powerful 
bass, so fascinating that we listen more 
willingly to the piano support rather 
than to the soloists themselves. He com- 
municates irresistibly his joy of playing 
to the other musicians, in such a way 
that we never have, in Fats’ records, that 
impression of weariness or staleness 
which make so many records dull and 
boring. 


(Reproduced by 
La Vivitable Musique De Jazz) 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 
CLUB 


Jazz for dancing ” 
Every Monday, Wednesday 
and Saturday at 100 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. 


@\* Jazz for listening ” 
Regular concerts in London 
and the Provinces. 


® “Club Bulletin” 
Sent to members every month 
with all news and views of 
Humphrey Lyttelton, the Band, 
the Show and the Club. 


Particulars from 84 Newman St., W.1. 


SEND FOR LISTS OF ALL 
JAZZ RECORDS 
New Issues - Bargains in Used Ciscs 
Foreign Records - - Jazz Magazines 


Send 3/- subscription now 
for one years supply 


Payne’s Mustc Shop 


(Proprietor: Pete Payne) 
213, Bromley Road, London, S.E.6. 
Member J.R.R.A. 
Telephone—HITher Green 3134 


kind permission of the author 


82 High St., St. Johns Wood, London, N.W.8 


Telephone: PRImrose 6725 


THE 
LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


Britain’s Premier Jazz Record Store 


Call and see our extensive stock of 
British and American Long Playing 
Records 


* 


Come and browse through our famous 
“bargain basement,” or send 3d. in 
stamps for our latest 12 page catalogue. 
No. 21 now ready—hundreds of records 
listed at bargain prices. 
* 


(Visit: the London Jazz Club Record 
Centre at the Wilcox Studios, Bryanstone 
St... WoL. Saturdays and Sundays only.) 
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A JAZZMAN’S DIARY 


THE CRITICS AND J.A.T.P. 


The advent of the Jazz at the Phil 
Unit for one day only was a blessing to 
the jazz writers. Comments, criticisms 
and counter criticisms followed for some 
weeks. Desnvite this, I offer no apologies 
for reverting to it now. 

The first reactions were, quite 
naturally, enthusiastic, after all, these 
were the Americans, and for years the 
fans had been taught that nothing the 
home musicians could do would ever 
equal the excellence of the originators. 
This then was the motif of the week 
following the concert. As witness: 

“Steve Race—himself a __ pianist, 
awards a personal Oscar to Peterson ’— 
headline in the M.M. 

Tony Brown, under the heading “ This 
Day Made History wrote “... Shaver’s 
full tonal beauty. His wonderful tech- 
nical command. ... ” 

Max Jones and Sinclair Traill—* for 
us, Peterson, Heard and Willie Smith 
were the suner stars.” 

During the following week, a breathing 
space for reflection inspired an intriguing 
volte face. The motif for week ending 
21st March, was therefore “let’s be 
different 

Ernest Borneman—* Oscar Peterson--- 
the total blank”. 

Mike Nevard wrote of Lester Young 
—*,. . . The Zombie who was once 
president 

Later, a “maybe we went too far” 
attitude could be detected. Thus: 

Derek Young-—“ Lester Young holds 


THE PEARLY GATES WEDDING 
SEQUENCE 


Betty is refused admission 


BY 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


his office graciously and securely ”; and 
Tony Brown gave us an article entitled 
“In Defence of Peterson” 

At this stage, editorial policy dictated 
that the whole affair be dropped, which 
is just as well, when you consider that 
the average fan relies on his favourite 
writers rather than his ears for his jazz 
appreciation. 

Well informed circles in Paris provide 
an interesting footnote to the J.A.T.P. 
visit, with the news that Lester Young 
is blowing sheer delight in the Paris 
clubs. It looks as though the Pres. 
was only hibernating in London. 


THE WEDDING SCENE 


Betty and Slow Drag 


2-D JAZZ 


Work has just been completed on the 
latest addition to that all too small 
list of jazz films. The film in question. 
directed by Ernest Borneman and pro- 
duced by Desmond Kayton, is called 
“ Betty Slow Drag” and is an expansion 
of the Frankie and Johnnie theme. 

The “Plot * includes a wedding; a 
murder trial; heaven and hell; Rosen- 
bleom the jeweller and his “ diamond as 
big as a man™. The prinicipal parts 
are danced by Lynne Cole, as a delec- 
table Betty and Edward Monson, whose 
Slow Drag is expressive and occasionally 
sensational. 

The sets are designed by Russell Quay. 
whose modernistic portrait of Big Bill 
Broonzy, hangs in the new L.J.C. club 
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THE COURTROOM 


Slow Drag pleads for his life 


premises, and he can be seen hiding be- 
hind his beard as Gabriel in the Gates of 
Heaven sequence. The choice of 
musicians to play Malcolm Rayment’s 
music is as unconventional as anything 
in this unconventional film. The 
rhythm section includes such unlikely 
parners as Jack Fallon and Eric Silk 
and the rest of the line-upv consists of: 
Humph, Dill Jones, Alan Ganley, Bobby 
Mickleborough, Bruce Turner, Gerry 
Salisbury, Wally Fawkes and Len 
Doughty, with Dinah Kaye providing 
the voice. 

The only drawback is that the film 
is likely to bypass England in its pursuit 
of screen time. However, Exclusive 
Films have recently commissioned Ernest 
Borneman to work on a scrivt for a new 
film centred on the music world and in- 
cluding the visit of an American trumpet 
star following the signing of an agree- 
ment between the A.F.M. and M.U. 
The working title of the film is “ The 
Songs Of The Dead”, which is some- 
what vrovhetic considering that we'll 
probably all be dead before that 
happens. 


THE BAND YOU PREFER... 

... And if you do vrefer it, you went 
to the Festival Hall for the Geraldo 
Swing Club Concert, on Avril 5. Even 
if you don’t, you'll have to acknowledge 
the polish and musicianship of a band 
that includes Ellington, Herman and 
Kenton arrangements in its library, and 
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sounding like a 


plays them without 
Ellington, 


“poor man’s” version of 
Herman and Kenton. 

High spot of the band’s part of the 
programme was Ralph Burn’s “ Summer 
Sequence ”; a work which becomes dis- 
jointed and meaningless without the 
mastery shown by the Geraldo orches- 
tra. Low spot was the choice of “* The 
Champ ™ as a programme closer. 

The four piece front line of the 
Dankworth Seven always manages to 
produce a full deep sound which must 
be the despair of other arrangers, but the 
biggest applause on this concert went to 
a tenor solo by Don Rendell on “ Out 
of Nowhere”. The Dutch Flamingo 
quintet was obviously going to be a 
Goodman or Shearing copy as they were 
preceded on to the stage by a set of 
vibes. It turned out to be Shearing very 
pleasantly done, but perhaps a little too 
dreamlike for mid-afternoon, until an 
explosive drum break in “Fine and 
Dandy * woke everyone up. 

The concert was musically good and 
well presented, but somehow it seemed 
to lack entertainment value. For me. 


this even included Mary Lou Williams. 
who “guested” for four numbers, al- 


though I’m willing to admit that it may 
have been just that Sunday afternoon 
feeling. 
ROUND THE CLUBS 

The well guarded secret is out and 
and we now know that the new resident 
band of the London Jazz Club is to be 
formed around Ken Colyer. With 
Monty Sunshine and Chris Barber as 
sidemen, the band should be a shot in 
the arm for the end of this year’s jazz 
season, though it’s sad to see the Chris 
Barber band break up after all these 
years. Presumably the band will be 
back from its continental tour in time to 
take part in the Wilcox brothers’ Coro- 
nation all-night riverboat shuffle. If this 
combination of a riverboat shuffle and 
an all-night party with the Coronation 
thrown in for luck isn’t the year’s big- 
gest money spinner, then jazz is really 
dead! 

The newly formed Alan Littlejohn 
quartet is the first group to try to sell 
R. and B. style jazz in the London clubs. 
The Quartet consists of Alan on trumpet, 
Hugh Williams on drums, Peter Reece. 
piano, and Don Simonds, who gets the 
nearest I imagine you can get to Earl 


The 


Bostic while still playing claiinet. 
group are to be found playing in the 
Club Creole. 


TONY MILLS WRITES 


Why do some band leaders, immed- 
iately they find themselves in front of 
an audience, gyrate about the stage 
gesticulating and “conducting” at the 
same time? Even when the leader of 
a big band attempts this it looks a little 
incongruous, but when it occurs with a 
small outfit the result is downright corny. 

Guilty man this time, if guilty is not 
too harsh a word, was Nat Temple, who. 
complete with baton, pranced around 
the Barking Odeon stage at a recent 
Sunday concert. Unfortunately the band 
did not achieve anything notable on this 
occasion to distract attention. 

Honours went to the rhythm section, 
with Laurie Gray on piano qualifying for 
special mention. Best man in the front 
line was tenor saxist Alex Jack, who was 
not given enough scope for his smooth, 
but powerful playing. 

The band’s two attempts at dixieland: 
“South Rampart Street Parade” and 
“The Saints” brought forth some good 
piano from Gray, and that’s all. An 
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arrangement of “ The Champ” gave the 
band an opportunity to redeem itself, 
the saxes blending well, and Nat sub- 
scribing useful work on clarinet. It was 
noticeable that the Temple clarinet was 
at its best when he was not clowning. 

Vocalist for the band is Frankie 
Vaughan, whose caressing gestures put 
every other would be heart-throb in the 
shade. However, Frankie can sing, and 
although the “feeling” is overdone this 
newcomer has a future. His rendering 
of “ Black Magic” was pleasant but | 
shudder to think what “ Ole Man River ” 
would have said had he heard Frankie's 
and the band’s version of that song. 

Harry Gold was also on the bill and 
contributed the jazz content, at which 
the Pieces of Eight are as capable as 
they are with “ popular”. 

The front line includes ex-Randallite 
Norman Cave, who does his best to 
decommercialize the numbers, while 
“ Bruts” Gonella gives plenty of drive 
with a forceful trumpet. The rhythm 
could have been heard to better advan- 
tage, but provided a sound backing for 
vocals, which Betty Taylor and Jon 
Clark handled well. 
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A LYTTELTON SESSION 

A Humphrey Lyttleton session at the 
Conway Hall, Holborn, was considerably 
enlivened by the appearance of the Mike 
McKenzie quartet and Neva Raphaello. 

The Lyttleton group continues to pro- 
duce good jazz without the traditional 
trombone, and Humph doesn’t seem to 
mind the extra blowing it entails. The 
band took a little while to warm up, 
but by the half way mark temperatures 
were running pretty high. 

The rhythm section were at their best 
and positively excelled in a solid ren- 
dering of “Maple Leaf’. This also 
featured a good solo from Wally Fawkes. 
whose playing deteriorates not one iota. 

There was a slight deviation when 
Bruce Turner laid aside his soprano 
sax and played “Jive 5” on_ alto. 
Humph’s excuse was that Lester Young 
had played it once! 


An interesting adaptation of ‘“ How 
High the Moon” by the Mackenzie 
four was labelled “How High 


Boogie”; if they have not already 
recorded this they should do. Mike’s 
“ Sweet Substitute” did more than un- 
derline the fact that his singing is on a 
par with his playing, and that’s saying 
something. 

Guitarist Fitzroy Coleman’s intricate 
arrangement of “Stardust” was as 
imaginative a piece of playing as one 
could wish to hear. 

The Lyttelton horn provides a_ first 
rate backing for blues vocals and Neva 
Raphaello seemed very much at home. 
Her “Young Woman Blues” and 
Milenburg Joys” enabled Humph to 
contribute two beautiful muted solos. 
Neva also gave us “ Dr. Jazz” and the 
instructive “Real Young Man Blues”. 
wonder if any of the pretty 
young things present paid any attention 
to the latter's warning lyric! 


BECOME A MEMBER 


of the 


Geraldo Swing Club 


Regularly presenting the music of 


GERALDO and _ his 


Famous Orchestra 


plus world-famous guest artists 
Concerts — Social Events — 
Dances throughout the country 


Permanent Membership 2/6. Send 
s.a.e. for membership card and the 
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JAZZ 


AZZ appreciation in the British Isles 

has been considerably influenced by 
the three thousand miles of water which 
separates our country from the United 
States. By the very detachment which the 
ocean has enforced upon us it has en- 
couraged the development of serious, and 
up to a point, discriminating, criticism. 
But at the same time it has made jazz and 
allied music for the British collector 
‘argely a matter of matrices and per- 
sonnel. Many of our critics have now 
become internationally recognised for 
their erudition and impartiality, and in 
the discographical sphere much that is cf 
value has been contributed. 


That the music for the British enthusi- 
ast should become increasingly dis-asso- 
ciated from the environment and society 
which produced it was almost inevitable. 
The number of musicians who have 
visited these shores who have known the 
music from its inception can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. Of necessity 
our contact with the music must be pri- 
marily through the medium of the gramo- 
phone record; the live performances we 
hear are at best creditable and original 
interpretations in a borrowed idiom and 
too often descend to mere eclecticism. 


JAZZ LITERATURE 


To many of us jazz music on record 
must seem to be a verse out of context; 
pithy and virile in itself, but infinitely 
more vital when seen in relation to its 
immediate setting. Anything which would 
lead to a greater understanding of the 
nature of the environment which brought 
about its birth would help immeasurably 
to further the appreciation of the music 
itself. Direct contact with such a world 
is of course impossible with the so-called 
Golden Era of jazz, now more than a 
quarter of a century away. Perhaps be- 
cause of this, more space is afforded in 
jazz literature these days than in the past 
to the recollections of veteran musicians. 
Such accounts of life in Storyville or Har- 
lem, whilst full of personal interest, are 
frequently inaccurate and being from the 
musicians’ viewpoint, fail to be sufficiently 
objective or comprehensive. The jazz 
scene viewed through the eyes of a con- 
temporary observer who experienced the 
music as a part of living rather than as 
a way of living, is of more value to the 


IN NEGRO 


LITERATURE 


BY PAUL H. OLIVER 


collector who wishes to see how the music 
fits into the pattern of coloured life. Such 
a picture can be found in the literature of 
the period. 


NEGRO LIFE 


Because of the formal structure that is 
necessary in a novel, literary fiction in- 
variably presents the acute impressions of 
personal experience as an organised whole 
more satisfactorily than does the mere 
relation of anecdote. In the literature 
which covers his environment both urban 
and rural, the Negro himself leads the 
field. Though there have been exceptions, 
many zealous and well-intentioned white 
authors have failed to paint a convincing 
picture because they have been unable to 
portray Negro life from within. Negro 
authors, particularly those in the South, 
have however been handicapped by in- 
adequacy of education, and the difficulties 
involved in marketing their works. Con- 
ditions improved considerably during the 
period—long termed the Negro Rennais- 
sance—which immediately followed the 
First World War, when Negro art, litera- 
ture and music was feted on all sides. So 
we find that in Negro literature, Harlem 
is most adequately portrayed, whereas 
New Orleans is less well served. 


ALICE DUNBAR 


As early as 1859, however, a Negro, 
Martin R. Delany, contributed a sensitive 
story in seven successive issues of the 
Anglo-African magazine which gives us 
an impression of early Mardi Gras cele- 
brations in New Orleans. A dozen years 
later, two books had been published by a 
New Orleander, George W. Cable, who 
though white, presented a clear and un- 
biased picture of Negro and Mulatto life, 
well illustrating the caste system which 
still divides the city’s coloured population. 
The Mulatto had a particular fascination 
for several Negro authoresses at the turn 
of the century. The Creole world of 
downtown New Orleans and the Vieux 
Carré forms the main theme of a collec- 
tion of shert stories by Alice Dunbar, the 
wife of the Negro poet Paul Dunbar, en- 
titled The Goodness of St. Rocque. Less 
convincing are the writings of Grace King 
and Kate Chopin. A white authoress, 
Edna Ferba, has used the city as a set- 
ting for such novels as Saratoga Trunk, 
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but the spasm bands and blues-singing 
street hawkers, though of interest to the 
jazz collector, seem included for “ local 
colour.” An intelligent novel, God Sends 
Sunday, has as its principal character a 
licentious Negro jockey who arrives in 
New Orleans by riverboat. Here the 
author, Arna Borntemps, gives us a more 
comprehensive impression of the Cres- 
cent City, without prejudice in favour of 
either race. 


ROPE AND FAGGOT 


Several novels of distinction have been 
written by the brilliant Negro author 
Walter White, whose terrible indictment 
of Lynch Law, Rope and Faggot, must 
be familiar to many collectors. [n 
Flight, Mimi Daquin, a Creole from New 
Orleans, makes her way to Atlanta during 
the bitter period which precipitated the 
race-riot of 1906. Harsh distinctions of 
colour—between Negro and white, and 
more insidious, between “ lamp-black ” 
and “ high-yellow,”’—are here presented 
with perception but without sentimental- 
ity. The more unpleasant aspects of living 
as a coloured man in the South, which 
have so frequently formed the substance 
of his folk-songs and blues, have too 
often been avoided by writers of the 
“ Plantation ” school. Seeing the Negro as 
a happy-go-lucky, banjo-plunking, lazy- 
but-lovable rogue, they have created the 
popular conception of the Negro South 
as a world of pig-tailed picaninnies, coal- 
black mammies and servants of the faith- 
ful bloodhound tradition, happy in their 
love of their white masters and in their 
fear of “de Lawd.” Not only white 
writers have been at fault in this respect. 
Many Negro authors, with an eye to 
sales, confined their characters to white 
persons, or, if they dealt with their own 
race, deliberately falsified the facts. 


KING COTTON 


An accurate description of life in an 
Alabama township where all human feel 
ing is subordinated to the demands of 
King Cotton is to be found, however, in 
the penetrating novel The Quest of the 
Silver Fleece by the coloured writer W. E. 
DuBois, one-time vrofessor of sociology 
at Atlanta University. Two contemporary 
white authors well-known in this coun- 
try are Erskine Caldwell and William 
Faulkner, both of whom have written of 
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Negro suppression, coupling it with that 
of the “ poor whites.” More vivid per- 
haps is John L. Spivak’s documentary 
novel Georgia Nigeer which brings 
sharply into focus such a record as 
Kokomo Arnold's Chain Gang Blues.” 
But though such writers as Lillian Smith 
have taken up the ven on behalf of the 
Negro with effect, white authors of the 
calibre of Roark Bradford have done 
little to shed light on America’s greatest 
social problem. Bradford's John Henry 
mav have some interest to the jazz en- 
thusiast in subject matter: as literature ‘t 
is of little value. 


CAMP-MEETINGS 

Ignoring racial controversies but bring- 
ing us to the world of camp-meetings. pic- 
nics, and sukey-jumps Ollie Miss, by 
George Wylie Henderson. illuminates 
certain aspects of the sharecropping sys- 
tem. Camn-meetings figure also in James 
Weldon Johnson’s famous and dispas- 
sionate novel The Autobiography of an 
Ex-Coloureé Man. Taking place both in 
the United States and in Europe the 
action of the book shows life at various 
levels in Negro society. The hero. who 
at one stage collects Negro folk songs in 
the South, works for a period in a cigar 
factory in the Florida town of Jackson- 
ville. A quarter of a century later. in 
1937, Zora Neale Hurston vividly de- 
scribed the gambling hells of Jacksonville 
in Their Eves Were Watching God, a 
book which disnlays admirably — the 
author’s understanding of Negro folklore. 

No Southern town is more convincingly 
depicted than is Memphis in the books 
River George and Beale Street by George 
W. Lee. The latter work. although arbi- 
trarily subtitled “Where the Blues Began,” 
is perfectly authentic in atmosphere. This 
famous coloured sector likewise forms the 
setting of the former work, Geoge. the 
major character, having fled there after 
killing a rival. Every honky-tonk and 
barrel-house is described with accuracy 
by the author, who knew them intimately. 
In the concluding chavters Geoge is 
recognised aboard a steamboat and is 
eventually Ivnched by a Mississipp: mob. 

BACKWATER BLUES 

As a robber of lives and homes the 
Mississippi figures prominently in one of 
Richard Wright's four novellas published 
together as Uncle Tom’s Cabin. En- 
titled, incidentally. ** Down by the River- 
side,” it describes the apnalling flood 
disaster of 1927 which insnvired innumer- 
able blues. of which Bessie Smith's 
famous * Backwater Blues “ is one. Mur 
der is rife and Jim Crow discrimination 
thrives even at a time of common disaster. 
Of Negro writers. Wright is one of the 
most inspired. and is well-known here 
for his recently published Twelve Million 
Black Voices. Another writer who has 
become increasingly recognised in this 
country is Langston Hughes. He is the 
author of a notable work: Not Without 
Laughter, which tells of the fortunes of 
a Negro family from a Mid-Western 
town. One of the three sisters of the 
original family is a one-time prostitute, 
Harriett, who makes her way to Chicago, 


there to become a great blues singer. 
Unlike her two sisters she reacts violently 
against white domination, and with her 
growing fortune is able to pay for the 
education of Sandy. the son of sister 
Anjee and an itinerant guitarist, Jimboy 
Rodgers. Sandy’s progress from barber- 
shop boy via the red lights to Chicago 
forms the basis of much of the novel. 

Chicago was the Mecca not only of 
musicians, aS we are sometimes inclined 
to think, but of Negroes from all walks 
of life and all parts of the country. 
Riding the rods or wandering by way of 
the hobo jungles. they all had as their 
goal the so-called “Queen of the Mid- 
West.” Blues singers and muscle-men 
meet in the railroad camps vividly de- 
scribed in an earlier novel by Zora Neale 
Hurston, Jonah’s Gourd Wine. Distinc- 
tions of colour. caste. and class divide the 
Negro worid and prevent the unity thai 
many of their would-be leaders desire. 
Instead there is much disharmony and ill- 


RICHARD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Down By the 
Riverside ” 


feeling, which was given further impetus 
during the Great War years by the influx 
of Negroes from the South. Already suf- 
fering from overcrowding and shortage 
of work, the Northern Negro did noi 
welcome his Southern cousins. Otis 
Shackleford made this abundantly clear 
as early as 1915 when he wrote Lillian 
Simmons, a book which he significantly 
sub-titled “The Conflict of Sections.” 
White resentment at the rapidly expand- 
ing coloured population and Negro dis- 
satisfaction with the conditions in the 
teeming “ Black Beit” of Chicago inevit- 
ably culminated in the tragic riot of 1919. 
The effect of this city of hot-beds and hot 
music On a migrant sharecropner and his 
family is disturbingly treated in the re- 
vealing O Canaan, by Waters Edward 
Turpin. 

That the social evils of the Negro 
ghetto were not perpetuated solely by 
white corruption and greed is manifest in 
a further book by DuBois. The Dark Prin- 
cess, where a Negro political organisa- 
tion is openly exposed. It is in a com- 
paratively recent work, however, that the 
South Side receives its fullest treatment. 
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In Richard Wright's Native Son, Bigger 
Thomas is the murderer victim of a cruel 
environment whose sordid slum world of 
dives and dime novels leads him from 
small-time theft to capital crime and 
eventually capital punishment. In writing 
Native Son, Wright has confined his atten- 
tion to the proletariat, but within this 
sphere his treatment has been broad. 
Here he has avoided the primary fault 
of the Harlem school of writers, who nar- 
rowed their scove to the gambling joints. 
cabarets. good-time flats barrel 
houses of the district. For this very 
reason their works have a more direct 
appeal to the jazz enthusiast, but it must 
be borne in mind that the scenes they 
depict. although essentially accurate, are 
not characteristic of Harlem life as a 
whole. 


NIGGER HEAVEN 


Paradoxically, it was a white author, 
Carl Van Vechten, whose work inspired 
the development of the Harlem School. 
Appearing in 1926, his book, Nigger 
Heaven, embellished with blues verses by 
Langston Hughes, was immediately suc- 
cessful. It is a wild and colourful account 
of the Harlem of the “twenties. pulsing 
with jazz and reeking of alcohol. Whilst 
eulogising jazz music Van Vechten sees it 
nevertheless as atavistic: the spirituals 
and the blues are the “echoes of the 
jungle.” His work profoundly influenced 
Hughes who did not entirely shake off the 
“jungle * from his work for some years. 
Yet in stich poems as the ‘“ Weary 
Blues.” he did capture the real beauty of 
his subject. 

Similar material to that used by Van 
Vechten is found in Home to Harlem by 
Claude McKay. one of the first writers 
of the Negro Rennaissance. But though 
licentious, the scenes in Madame Suarez’s 
buffet flat; at Gin-Head Suzy’s. and in the 
sweat-laden atmosphere of the “ Congo,” 
bear the stamp of authenticity. So, too. 
does the house-rent party, in Rudolph 
Fisher's The Blacker the Berry, with the 
perspiring pviano-vlayer rolling his bass, 
improvising his melody, demanding pig’s- 
feet. drinks and money: ruling the occa- 
sion. And in his short story * Blades of 
Steel,” a razor fight between men with 
race artists names—Eight-Ball and Dirty 
Cozzens—takes place against the phono- 
graph background of Tessie Smith's 
* Lord Have Mercy Blues.” 


GOSPEL SINGING 


In direct contrast to the world of Lennox 
Avenue, but no less intense, is the life of 
the Negro Church. The two are linked 
in a seauence from Nella’ Larsen’s 
Quicksand, which devicts the salvation of 
Helga Crane by a fire-and-brimstone 
preacher. In another representation of 
Negro Church life. Countee Cullen’s One 
Way to Heaven, a pen portrait of the 
gospel-singing Reverend Clarence John- 
son is a colourful feature. Negro evan- 
gelists of the Reverend Burnett type have 
inspired at least one writer, namely, 
James Weldon Johnson. whose collec- 
tion God’s Trombones is a free trans- 
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MEMORIES 


OF 
“FATS”? 


have had the privilege to have 
known such a man as Fats Waller. 
and to have been in his company for 
many a year, is a pleasant memory I 
shall always treasure—I feel that I have 
been more than privileged. I have been 
asked to relate one of my memories and 
it is a difficult task to figure out which 
one to relate because I feel that book 
after book would not do Fats justice. 

I'll never forget when I first met Fats 
personally and began to associate with 
him in the fall of °28 and the spring of 
‘29. He invited me to come to his re- 
hearsals and to his home while he was 
writing the music for the Connie’s Hot 
Chocolates. 

He and the celebrated Andy Razaf 
were then working together. Andy, of 
course, writing the lyrics, and what a 
team they made! I'll never forget when 
they were writing “Black and Blue.” 
“Ain't Misbehavin.’ “ That Rhythm 
Man” and “ Sweet Savannah Sue.” Fats, 
his coat off, collar opened, sitting at the 


FATS IN HIS 


FIRST LONG PANTS 


piano in Connie’s Inn, which was in a- 


cave, with the inevitable bottle of gin 
(and of course this was bath-tub gin, for 
they were prohibition days) on the cover 
of the piano. He went over the numbers 
time after time, and finally finding some 
new embellishments for the particular 
number he was playing at the time, his 
face would light up with such an ex- 
pression that it was transmitted to every~ 
body in the room. He was so magnetic, 
with such a robust personality, that you 
could never be sad in his presence. Andy 
Razaf would be sitting on the side, 
changing the lyrics here and_ there. 
Suddenly he’d come to Fats’ piano, anid 
with a pleasant voice, full of enthusiasm, 
he'd sing his new version to us. Vii 
never forget my impression of the two: 
the very first time I heard them together, 
I asked Fats why they didn’t take a 
part in the show as a team and Andy 
chimed in and said: “ Yes Mezz, I’ve 
been telling him the same thing for a 
long time.” But Fats answered: “ Mezz, 
you know, I am a musician and not an 
actor.” 


LOUIS AND FATS 


I have not the space to tell you what 
was going on before they started to 
rehearse the show. but I'd like to get a 
little flavor of it into this small piece. 

Can you imagine hearing Louis Arm- 
strong playing the trumpet with Fats 
Waller at the piano. getting the flavor 
of the numbers together? The late 
Leonard Harver (one of the greatest 
negro producers that ever lived—whom. 
if he had a chance, would have made alli 
the Hollywood dance numbers you see 
in the films look stuvid) calling his 
chorus to the floor, and giving them the 
routine. Comedians reveating their 
parts on the side. All the gaiety, laughter 
and enthusiasm. 

Yet, what stood out most was Louis 
and Fats. To see these two geniuses at 
work, two of the most magnetic person- 
alities in the world, to me, is something 
I'll treasure for the rest of my life. 
Louis would play the tunes at first in the 
lower register of his horn, with a tone 
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as broad as Fats himself. These low, 
thick, round notes that come out 
of Louis’ horn on the lower register, I 
have never heard come out of another 
trumpet in all my life—and I’ve heard 
many a trumpet in my days. Fats was 
always kidding with Louis, and I remem- 
ber when they started one time to re- 
hearse “Ain't Misbehavin’” Fats sat 
down at the piano and began to sing it 
to Louis, and what an accompaniment he 
gave to it as he sang! Pure unadulterated 
blues. If you don’t think that’s possible 
—try a piano and sing it. 


ON ORGAN 


To have heard Fats Waller play the 
organ is another privilege for which I 
am thankful. The organ was one place 
that I believe being blessed with enor- 
mous “pedal extremities” was really 
advantageous. To watch those twenty 
pound feet moving delicately and sen- 
sitively over the keyboard of the bass 
of the immense organ in the Paramount 
studios, was one of the most amazing 
sights imaginable. Sometimes, between 
choruses, when Fats wanted to change 
many stops in the organ (of which there 
were hundreds) he would use his feet to 
produce the two, or four bars in between 
the chorus, for thus he would have a 
chance to get the exact tone that he 
wanted. The wavy he played the organ, 
just touching the keys so that the sounds 
came out without that relayed-dragging 
which generally pull the time in jazz, is 
another thing at which he was a genius. 
He could play difficult passages in very 
fast tempo, hardly giving time for the 
mechanism to work on the reeds of the 
organ. He played as though it were a 
piano. 

Very few broadcasts I missed, for then 
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it was he and I alone in the studio. The 
engineers we didn’t even see. they were in 
a different part of the building it seemed. 
And sometimes, we came out there a 
little early and he would warm up by 
playing the blues, which he knew I 
really loved—as he did too. When he 
played a crescendo or a diminuendo on 
the organ, his two hands full of harmony. 
plus those “pedal extremities”, the 
walls vibrated and the tubes of the organ 
shouted with joy. 


It's really hard to explain in writing 
just how one felt in Fats Waller's com- 
pany, because his gestures. his sincerity. 
his understanding of human nature were 
such that he could turn the most delicate 
and sensitive situation into a_ jovial, 
optimistic point of view beyond reproach. 
No time for the blues around Fats. He 
handled all situations in a masterful way. 
He was master of his environment as 
much as he was master of the piano. !f 
I walked in with a sad look on my face, 
he would sound something like this: 
“Boy, come here, and take that look 
off your face; what’s wrong with you? 
Listen to this. . .”. He would play some- 
thing on the piano, and sing a comical 
or “risque” lyric about the way I was 
looking and that was the end of that! 
Your spirits mounted immediately. 
your worries were over for the time 
being at least—of such stock was Fats 
Waller made. 


The irony of it all was that the songs 
he played, and the lyrics he ridiculed on 
so many of his records, became his best 
sellers. How commercialism has distor- 
ted the public’s mind! For Fats. by his 
musical genius, only captured his large 
public through the obnoxious sentimen- 
tality of the songs he was directed to 
record by the studio supervisors. 


Good natured, big hearted, jovial. 
philanthropic. kind and all the rest of 
the adjectives of a like kind, could apply 
to Fats. His music was as vibrant as his 
nature. The individual touch he posses- 
sed on the piano will live for ever in the 
memory of all music lovers. 
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cription in verse from Negro sermons. 

As the Jazz Period and the Harlem 
School came to a close, more writers 
turned to traditional forms of race music 
for inspiration, notably Langston Hughes, 
Lucy Williams, Joseph Cotter, and Ster- 
ling Brown. The latter's Long Gone and 
Tornado Blues retain the simplicity and 
depth of the folk forms, whilst North- 
bound by Lucy Williams is genuine in its 
use of dialect. Whether the current re- 
vival of interest in jazz is of sufficient 
importance to the Negro to re-enter his 
literature as an integral part of the theme, 
remains to be seen. But there is no doubt 
that much that is of value to the jazz and 
race enthusiast is to be found in their 
writings of the past few decades. A sum- 
mary of such works must necessarily 
read rather like a definitive discography: 
a list of names and titles with no pre- 
tensions to criticism. However, it may 
enable the reader to recognise amongst 
the piles of musty tomes in some second- 
hand bookshop, a volume of interest 
which might otherwise have passed un- 
noticed and may serve to bring a few 
more persons to the appreciation of an- 
other art form at which the Negro excels. 
With a little initial trouble it is possible 
to find most of the foregoing—only the 
other day I picked up a copy of Home 
to Harlem in Bournemouth for three- 
pence. After all, successful junk-shopping 
is primarily a matter of knowing what 
you are looking for—as every collector 
of rare discs knows. 

In addition to the quoted works I am 
indebted to Hugh M. Gloster’s Negro 
Voices in American Fiction, published by 
the University of North Carolina Press 
for certain points of information. 
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Al Kilburn, on March 8, England had 

its greatest jazz occasion since before 
the war. Where so much was marvellous, 
it may appear unreasonable to detail first 
those things which caused distress, but 
so it shall be. 


The audience hasnt grown up at all 
during the barren years. It still includes 
too high a proportion of clap-happy 
juvenile delinquents, who make with the 
hands on no recognisable beat, who 
squeal with delight at quotations from 
ancient potboilers, who find the highest 
satisfaction in a soloist’s rapid repetition 
of a stale riff, and who shriek disconcert- 
ing fishmarket imbecilities at the artists. 
But the audience is altogether charming 
compared with the new menace that has 
arisen in the so-called compere.” 

Now it is a mortal sin to sit, on a 
Sunday, hoping that someone will fall 
into the orchestra pit and break his neck. 
Wilfred Thomas was plenty bad enough, 
but he was not so awful as the creature 
at the earlier Kilburn concert with Mary 
Lou. Perhaps people like this think that 
jazz and variety acts are much the same, 
that they should be introduced by 
irrelevant jokes, smug or smutty. If so, 
it is up to future audiences to hound 
them off the stage until they learn to do 
their job properly. Granz showed that 
the job is easy enough. He did his 
announcing with quiet good taste, gave 
only the facts and spoke of the musicians 
with respect, confirming that you were 
not gathered at Kilburn for a vaudeville 
show. 


It was interesting to hear the three 
samples of British jazz, which were of 
the kind the young careerists in the local 
jazz Press have been building up so in- 
dustriously. Those who have been 
mentally writing them down by 75 per 
cent. or more, probably decided, at least 
on the showing of the evening perform- 
ance, that they had been doing them 
justice ! 

The groups of Harry Hayes, Ronnie 
Scott and Norman Burns were audibly 
composed of competent musicians, but 
the best they could do was to provide, 
very carefully, a gala selection of con- 
temporary clichés. Deuchar, unlike the 
little children, is better heard and not 
seen, for his uncomfortable-looking em- 
bouchure will attract the eye and some- 
how rob his sound of virtue. Norman 
Burns apparently has ambitions as a 
compére, so that it was a real pleasure 


to see him sit down on a chair that 
wasn't there. (Or was it part of the act, 
not accidental at all, but British buffoon- 
ery at its best?) Oddly enough, and 
despite the handicap of the instrument, 
Tito Burns sounded like the one person 
with something personal to offer. 

After these depressing sets, which 
seemed interminable, the impact of the 
J.A.T.P. jam session was enormous. The 
difference was primarily in vitality, swing 
and assurance. The music that followed 
was not desperately original, but the way 
it was played and its physical effect were 
something most people in the packed 
house had never experienced before. After 
the British efforts, it was a magic case 
of dull care begone, dull care consisting 
of a mass of thoroughly masticated, but 
undigested, bop riffs. 


* * * 


Granz has a splendid rhythm section. 


Peterson has made great progress since 
his Canadian days, has a lovely touch 
now, and maintained a remarkably high 
level, although the only time ne gave an 
impression of being all out during the 
evening performance was when he started 
to out-roll both Pete and Kersey on a 
boogie. He and Ray Brown swing madly 
and send the horns. Kessel doesn’t swing 
the same way, but his very musical guitar 
gives the section a rich quality which is 
a pleasure to the ear. J. C. Heard, the 


little tiger, is unquestionably one of the 
greatest drummers in the field today. His 
combination of drive and suppleness is 
rare, perhaps not heard to such advan- 
tage since Chick Webb. 

Of the horns, Shavers and Flip were 
as expected. Both are fine musicians, 
but what is directly personal in their 
playing is not especially attractive. 
Shavers was distinctly corny in hitching 
up his trousers before high notes, and in 
retiring as though exhausted after a loud 
but undistinguished solo. Such affecia- 
tions could be the more readily forgiven 
if his work were not continually marred 
by vulgarities. It is as though he did not 
take music very seriously. Through all 
the years, a lack of integrity in his musi-> 
has robbed him of the position he should 
hold in the affections of the iazz audience. 
Flip came up with some pretty ideas, 


POKER-FACED 


Willie Smith. 


particularly in the openings of his solos, 
and filled the jump spot to general satis- 
faction. His best sounded somewhat like 
Ben Webster. 


* * * 


Not having heard him in person since 
he was in Jimmie Lunceford’s orchestra, 
it was a genuine thrill to hear the poker- 
faced Willie Smith again. His big, full 
tone has powered many famous bands 
since then, and it remains one of the most 
glorious things in jazz. With Benny Car- 
ter and Hilton Jefferson, Willie is one of 
three outstanding alto leads that have 
ever been. It probably isn’t true to say 
his style has changed, for he can play 
everything, and playing chorus after 
chorus solo at a concert is very different 
from the concentrated subtlety of eight 
bars inset in an _ intricate big-band 
arrangement. His instrument, as notably 
with Hodges and Bechet, seems com- 
pletely his servant, providing not the 
slightest restriction on what he wishes to 
express. Nor is this as common as might 
be imagined, for other equally great 
musicians frequently give the impression 
of battling with their horns. 

* * * 


Granz deserves considerable credit for 
featuring a musician like Lester Young 
on this tour, for Pres is a person involved 
and secure only in his own world, one 
who makes no effort to “ project” per- 
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sonality across to the audience. His 
music today is sensitive and unpreten- 
tious, best suited for relatively cosy sur- 
roundings, and requiring more than a 
superficial, half-cocked ear to be ap- 
preciated. Transplanted to large halls, 
Lester's style doesn’t change; it retains 
its intimacy of character. Playing “A 
Foggy Day” in his dressing room, with 
just Major Holley’s bass, Pres was the 
same as on stage, but the singing quality 
in his music and the meaning implicit in 
the tone were less easily missed. 

It isn’t surprising that on these high- 
pressure tours the undiscerning, un- 
familiar with his records of recent years, 
should have found Lester’s music “ dis- 
appointing ~. In comparison with that of 
musicians like Shavers and Flip, it lacks 
the flashy qualities that knock them bug- 
eyed. But it is wholly regrettable that so 
gentle a person as Lester should have 
been the victim, in this country, of a 
piece of journalistic rudeness which 
touched a new low in ethics. Knocking 
the great has always been a quick, cheap 
way to notoriety, but it doesn’t have to 
be done with rank bad taste. 

* * * 


Of Ella, it grows impossible to say 
anything new that is good enough. Cer- 
tainly, she is even better in person than 
on records, where perfection is accepted 
as the result of several takes. Here an 
inanity from the audience could make her 
laugh and throw her momentarily, but 
then she would bring the lyrics back to 
the beat with such complete artistry that 
it was a musical gain. 

Gene Krupa’s shadowplay was an effec- 
tive piece of showmanship, but musically 
he was outclassed by Heard. In the trio 
with Peterson and Willie Smith, he was 
its least impressive member, but this set 
at least provided an exceptional oppor- 
tunity of hearing Willie at length. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
“ Jazz at the Philharmonic” was the ab- 
sence of bop in any but fragmentary 
form. The emphasis, very properly, was 
on swing, the most vital element in jazz. 


* * x 


At this point, all residents of Essex. 
the county worst ravaged by the floods, 
rise to their feet, doff their hats and cry, 
“Thank you very much, Mr. Granz! 
Thank you very much Mr. Melody 
Maker !” 
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beginner:— Get a good tutor and learn 
the rudiments first. In this case the 
tutors should be the men whose life and 
living was jazz, who grew up with it and 
had it in their blood, not their record 
cabinets. Listen to your Lytteltons or 
George Lewises by all means, but for 
your text book keen those Olivers. Hot 
Fives and N.O. Wanderers. Copy, not 
the notes, they went by thirty years ago, 
but the method. This has lasted as the 
root of all subsequent development. 

T. A. GAUNT, Leeds. 
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A LETTER FROM “ HONEYBEAR ” 
Dear Sirs, 

I am writing to let you know that | 
have met many of the Friends of “ Fats ~ 
Waller whilst | am on tour for the Hot 
Club of France with Milton Mezzrow 
and his Orchestra. This makes me feel 
very hapvy and I consider them all as my 
friends because I worked and recorded 
with “ Fats” for a period of over eight 
years. There isn’t a day that passes that 
i don’t meet some of our friends from all 
parts of the world who still enjoy the 
many recordings we made together. You 
can't imagine how havpy this makes me 
feel. I am exnecting to be in Europe 
until June ; we are having a great success. 
Best wishes to all. 

GENE SEDRIC, Paris. 


AVERSE TO VERSE ? 
Dear Sirs, 

I am compelled to comment on 
Stewart-Baxter’s use of so-called ‘ jazz 
poetry ” in your current issue of Jazz 
Journal, Having read a lot of it from the 
earliest days of the British jazz magazines 
onwards, I can say categorically that 
nine-tenths of it is unsuccessful drivel- - 
almost the only excention being Nicholas 
Moore, accomplished as he is in_ the 
sphere of ordinary poetry. 

An attempt to exnress one art in terms 
of another is foredoomed to failure ; we 
get so much at second-hand these days 
that we should at least be snared as much 
of our jazz as possible in the original 
form. We have escaned from some of 
the horrors of exverimental writing 
(“Jazz Forum”), girlish enthusiasm 
(Rudi Blesh), and jazz paintings (no 
names, no vendettas): to the burdens we 
already have to bear, do not let half- 
baked verse be added. 

A brief comment on the wares dis- 
played by Mr. Stewart-Baxter. His own 
“Requiem for a Dead Trumpeter”: 
T. S. Eliot need not worry, but Long- 
fellow is rotating in his resting place. 
We'd better ask Edgar Jackson if that 
trumpeter’s third christian name was 
Hiawatha. Ernest Bornemann is a clever 
man and a fine novelist, but even 
Leonard Feather cannot write worse 
blues than these ; this mock-sociological 
stuff beiongs back in the thirties. 

Two auestions for George Melly. One. 
did he write ‘ Jazz Revival” after read- 
ing Henry V. or what? Two, can he 
sell me some of that “ sterilised hire- 
purchased mud “—it ought to grow goo! 
mushrooms. “ Blues Record” by Myra 
Ockrent is reminiscent of the “ Angry 
Pelicans hoax of a few vears back: a 
pastiche of this nature can be constructed 
by anvone with the time to svare, from 
the current press, any textbook, or a 
mail-order catalogue. 

Please spare us the rest, which is 
threatened for the next issue. Jazz un- 


diluted is what we want, or legitimate 
comment on the same, not jazz pre- 
digested, jazz vitaminised, or jazz served 
up with parsley trimming. 

To end this curmudgeonly outburst, I 
quote a current composition of the fa 
mous West Country folk-singer Hereford 
City Herbert, (better known as Owen 
Bryce). 

If the blues is whisky, Ernest Borne- 
man is a small lemonade; 

If the blues is whisky, Ernest Borne- 
man is a small lemonade: 

He sure can write a column, but for 
blues he needs some Marshall Aid. 

Stewart-Baxter’s poets’ corner would 
make a ground-hog ill. 

Stewart-Baxter’s garden of verses 
would make a ground-hog ill, 

1 don't know what is needed, peni- 
cillin or chlorophyll. 

It can’t be literary, “cause verse don't 
taste like that, 

It can’t be literary “cause verse don’t 
look like that, 

I like my poetry hammy, I like my 
Art-Forms fat. 

GRAHAM BOATFIELD. Hereford. 


VIVE LA FRANCE 
Dear Sirs, 

As I don’t want your readers to get 
bored with the matter, I am sending a 
really short answer to Mr. Delaunay’s 
article printed in the March issue of 
your magazine. 

The article is typical of Mr. Delau- 
nay’s attitude, which I described in the 
February issue of Jazz Journal. It does 
not deal with music matters but with me: 
it accuses me of praising or ignoring the 
musicians according to the royalties ! 
get or don’t get on their records. It 
refers to private letters (not to my 
public writing), which is verv unethical 
and unfair, because the readers cannoi 
check whether it’s true or not. Etc., etc. 

As for my supposed “anti-British 
attitude", I carefully read the whole 
Jazz Hot (July 1939) issue. and I could 
not find the guotation made by Mr. 
Delaunay about the English people. 

To conclude, let me state that I “for- 
give and forget * and that I do not have 
the slightest animosity towards Mr. 
Delaunay. I only wish (1) that he and 
his associates would ston their non- 
musical attacks against Louis Armstrong, 
Mezz Mezzrow and certain other musi- 
cians. (2) that he would ston describing 
“bop” as jazz music, and stop having 
jazz musicians play with boppers, as 
none of them like it (on both sides). 
For the life of me, I can’t see anv reason 
why they should not stop doing this. 


HUGUES PANASSIE, Montauban. 
France. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


THE GAUNT NEW WORLD 
Dear Sirs, 

Referring back to the article by Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton in your December issue: 
whilst agreeing, at least in principle 
with the arguments of the author I feel 
that this, and other statements of his pre- 
sent convictions may be dangerous where 
his many followers in the traditional field 
are concerned. These justifications of 
his recent musical experiments are per- 
fectly acceptable to those who have kept 
track of his progress over the last few 
years and saw it coming. In those years 
we have seen Lyttelton prove himself to 
be a talented musician and a sincere jazz- 
man, not afraid to change his ideas or 
alter his outlook when his experience 
justifed it, and it is only natural that he 
should progress in one way or the other. 
The danger, to the many who look upon 
him as an example, is that they forget 
those past years spent in learning his 
craft. 

At the onset of the revivalist move- 
ment nearly all the amateur musicians set 
out to play like one or other of the fa- 
mous jazz names. Some took the white 
dixielanders (who else is spiteful enough 
to remember Humph playing Spanier 
choruses note for note), but most 
wisely took the Armstrong Hot 5 or 7, 
or the Oliver Creole Jazz Band as their 
criterion. It seemed easy enough, plenty 
of records to listen to, twenty odd vears 
of jazz criticism and literature to draw 
upon for advice, and all the enthusiasm 
in the world; the early stuff should soon 
have been mastered and then. . . who 
knows? A new and better jazz. maybe, a 
kind of Super New Orleans stvle? The 
future was very bright. 

After six or more years of revivalism, 
who, amongst those honeful pioneers or 
their equally hoveful successors, can 
honestly say that they have achieved 
their initial aim? No one expects that 
extra snark of talent or genius which 
puts men like Bechet and Armstrong 
above the others, but where is the man 
who can say he has gained complete 
understanding of the requirements of 
jazz ensemble discipline. Dig out those 
Olivers and listen to that trumpet. What 
happened to that driving economy of 
phrase, that power-without-noise? I never 
heard it around these varts. Listen to 
Jimmy Noone, full bodied sound com- 
bined with delicacy of treatment and 
tremendous rhythm, I have heard one or 
the other at times, but seldom together. 
And those metronomic, four-in-a-bar 
‘til-I-drop banjo players, have they ever 
really listened to St. Cyr? It would 
pain me to think much about drummers. 

To sum up, I would say that the best 
advice for any embryo jazzman would be 
the same as that which we so often see 
given to any other kind of musical 


(continued on page 24) 
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He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop 


| Then you're lucky! For you have a J.R.R.A. dealer to look after you. 


records, lots of independent labels, probably many second-hand, U.S. or rare items, he is pledged to give you 


2 

2 

Do you live in the following areas? a 

LONDON NOTTINGHAM 
BOURNEMOUTH MANCHESTER a. a 

LEEDS LIVERPOOL x 

| CROYDON GLASGOW 
| 
Is 


every assistance and. what's more, when it comes to Jazz he knows what he’s talking about. If he doesn’t 


(> 


. tell us about him, And anyway it’s more than likely that he's a collector himself. 


GLASGOW LONDON Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, 
4, Soho Street, 


oe Oxford Street, W.1. 


The Record Shop, 
195, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


1) 


The Swing Shop, 
Ib, Mitcham Lane, 


London Jazz Club Record Shop, 
82. High Street, 


3 
3 
2 
3 
Streatham, S.W.16. St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. | 

LIVERPOOL 
| 
Agate & Co., 2 

183, Stoke Newington Church | = 
18/20, Manchester Street, Street, London, N.16. 2 
Liverpool 1. j > 

BOURNEMOUTH | | 

Addi be Music Shop, I ional Bookshop. Eric Heath, - 
NOTTINGHAM LEEDS | 
| Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., Paynes Music Shop, 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 213, Bromley Road, ‘22, King Edward | 
Nottingham. Catford, S.E.6. Leeds. | 
x 
“4 
JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION | - 5: 
23, THOMAS STREET, WOOLWICH. S.E.18. | ote 
Telephone: WOOlwich 3631 | 
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* FOR BOOKS* 


Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 

ment is one of the largest and best- 

equipped showrooms in London. 

Call and see our splendid stock of 

HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, 

Esquire, Vogue, Polygon and all 
other labels. 


Large stock of LP Records 


Foyles have all Records reviewed in Jazz Journal, 
and we have a splendid selection of secondhand titles. 
Remember, too—Foyles for all your Book requirements. 


119-125 Charing Cross Rd.. London. W.C. 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


ndon’s Great Record Store 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


MUSICIAN 


RECORDS—ALL LABELS 
AND L.P. 


RADIOGRAMS 
PORTABLES 
RECORD PLAYERS 
TELEVISION 

RADIO 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ACCESSORIES 
SHEET MUSIC 
ARRANGEMENTS 
MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
REPAIR SERVICE 


HESS Y’S 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET 
LIVERPOOL, | 


OPEN ALL DAY 
WEDNESDAY 


CLOSED SATURDAY 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 


Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 


“Things ain’t what they used to be. . .” That’s what the ‘old-timers’ say about the Jazz 
world of today. Are you new to Jazz ...and do you wonder what the critics used to 
say back in the ‘old’ times of 1940 to 1945? Here are two book bargains which will 
introduce you to some of the finest writings of Jazz critics in the early ‘forties . . . 

FRONTIERS OF JAZZ Edited by Ralph de Toledano. A collection of the fifteen most frequently 
quoted articles of the period 1930 to 1945, including The Blues by Abbe Niles, Boogie Woogie by 


William Russell, King Oliver by Preston Jackson. I Discovered Jazz by Jelly Roll Morton, Bennie 
Goodman by Frank Norris, Bunk Johnson by Morroe Berger, etc., etc. 


A limited number of the American edition, originally published at 24/-, are now offered while stocks 
last at 10/6d. per copy. 


THE P.L. YEARBOOK OF JAZZ, 1946 Edited by Albert McCarthy. Containing. articles by Charles 
Wilford, Max Jones, Frederic Ramsey, Panassie, Delaunay, Venables, McCarthy, Charles Fox, etc., 
etc. 


A limited number of copies, originally published at 8/6d. are now offered while stocks last at 4/6d. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 
52 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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age 


General 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 


ALL BANDS—all functions 
—always WILCOX Organisa- 
tion. — 4, Earlham  Stree., 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. 


GUITAR’ TUITION. Be- 
ginners. Correspondence 
course. Kirkwood 103 Lamp- 
ton Rd.. Hounslow, Middx. 


Reprints of the CENTURY 
PRESS photographs appear- 
ing in this magazine can be 
obtained upon application 
te the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
D .. The Century Press 
Ltd., 79, Gt. Titchfield Street, 
London. 

FOR SALE—4 bound vols. 
RECORD CHANGER at 25/- 
each. Perfect condition. Aug. 
1942 to June, 1944. July, 1944 


to Feb., 1945. March, 1945 
to Feb., 1946. March. 1946 
to Feb., 1947.. Box 1019, Jazz 
Journal. 


A BARGAIN in jazz read- 
ing. PICKUP magazine — 
manv informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy. 
3 for 1/-. Box 1005, 
Jazz Journal. 

RECORD FILING CABIN- 


ETS finished in oak, walnut 
and mahogany, 250 capacity, 
£6 18s. 6d. 600 capacity. 


£16 19s. 6d. Delivered free in 
England and Wales. Send 24d. 
stamp for illustrations and 
patterns of polishing, state 
timber required. A. Stamford. 
20, College Parade, Salisbury 
Rd... Brondesbury, London, 
N.W.4. 


FOR SALE: ‘Down Beat,” 
Feb. to Oct. °52, 17 issues. 
17/6: ‘‘Metronome.”’ Jan. ’S0 
to Dec. °52. two issues miss- 
ing, £3; ‘Jazz Hot.’ June 
°51 to Dec. ‘52, 16 issues. 
10/-; ‘‘Gramophone.”’ April 
44 to Dec. Jan. miss- 
ing only, £3: Lionel Hamp- 
ton’s Swing Book, 1946, 12/6 
Box No. 1021. 

Back issues of RECORD 
CHANGER for sale. New con- 
dition. 2/- each. 1951: Sept., 
Oct., Nov., Dec. 1952: Jan., 
Feb., Mar.. April, May, 
June. Box 1018, Jazz Journal. 

CABINETS for SHEFT 
MUSIC ako for GRAMO- 
PHONE RECORDS £6 18 6d. 
Delivered Free. Finished in 
oak and mahogany. Send 24d. 
stamp for illustrations and 
colours of polishing. State 
timber required. Stamford. 
20 College Parade. Salisbury 
Road, London, N.W.6. 


JAZZ MUSIC 34 
complete form Vol. 1 No. 
(except 4 and 5) to Vol. 4 
No. 8 30/-. Also 82 conies 
DOWNBEAT June °49—Dec 
"52. Incomplete. £3. or will 
split. White. 28 Gt. Ormond 
St., London. 


RECORD CHANGERS. 


issues 


New cond'tion. Aug. 1946 to 
April 1951. 54 copies. July/ 
Aug. issue missing 1/9 per 
copy, &84/- lot ““Melody 


Record Disposals and Wants Centre 


Rate: 


3d. per word. Minimum 5/-, bold type: 


6d. per word. 


Jazz 1ecords for sale. Good condition. 
S.A.E. for details. John Fryer, 17, 
Albert Terrace, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


RECORDS EXPORTED Tax Free to 
anywhere. Immediate despatch. No delay, 
Full details. Catalogues—Owen Bryce, 23, 
Thomas Street, London, S.E.18. 


Jazz records? Our STOCK and SER- 
VICE mean your SATISFACTION. 
Select at leisure—listen in comfort. The 
London Jazz Club Record Shop, 82, St. 
Johns Wood High Street, London, 
N.W.8. PRI: 6725. 


RECORDS BY POST. Records sent 
by post anywhere by Wilding & Son Ltd., 
Castle Street, Shrewsbury. We specialise 
in Records by Post ’’ C.O.D. 


Buskin Quartet (Clayton) Columbia LP 
42/-. Mezzrow-Bechet Wax Shop LP (no 
sleeve) 40/. Columbia 78 Album ‘‘Elling- 
ton Special’’ 4 discs 37/6d. All New. Sil- 
vester, 65 Longton Grove, London, S.E 
26. 


Over 300 Jazz Records. Will sell or 
trade, generously for vintage items. Also 
interested in buying vintage items. John 
R. T. Davies, 1, Walnut Tree Cottage. 
Burnham, (381), Buckinghamshire 


RECORD WANTED URGENTLY. 
““Sam The Accordian Man’’ by the Wil- 
liams Sisters. American Brunswick. Box 
No. 1020. 


RISTIC announces three more meri- 
ious issues. Ma Rainey, Irene Scruggs 
and Thomas Waller. 1, Walnut Tree 

Cottage, Burnham, Buckinghamshire. 


RECORDS FOR STAMPS. New con- 
dition rareities for sale or will exchange 
for colonial and foreign stamps. Boswell, 
4la Belmont Road, Liverpool, 6. 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, 
or what have you ? Cash or exchange— 
home or ubroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.1 (Ger. 1604). 


WANTED—Zonophone T2227 (‘‘Sleepy 
Little Curly Headed Baby’’): good condi- 
tion, state price—Evans, 47, Mosley St., 
Manchester, 


WANTED—MELODISCS 8003, 1005, 
1010. Write P/O Pitel, Officers’ Mess, 
R.A.F., Leeming, Northallerton, Yorks. 


Wanted COLUMBIA RECORD FB2960 


“The Home Guard,”’ Robb Wilton; 
must be in perfect condition; kindly quote 
Price to: Ernest Dunkels, Woodhurst,. 


Maidenhead. 


state 
Croy- 


(Foster) 
Gardens 


“Sentimental Journey”’ 
price—Sturgis, 22, Rees 
don. 


WANTED—Personality and Jazz. Send 
lists. W. K. Foale. 6, Efford Rd., Higher 
Compton, Plymouth. 


WANTED — Fats Waller, Personality, 
Stage and Screen stars. Disposal lists for 
trading. D. V. Holmes, 25, Deneholm, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 
JIMMIE RODGERS records wanted. 
State title(s) and price. Holton, 53, 
Cobden Rd., Sevenoaks, Kent. 


WANTED—TOMMY DORSEY re- 
cords. Victor. Decca, V-Disc, Indian, 
Aussie, etc.--MacKenzie, 29, Polwarth 
Gdns., Glasgow, W.2. 


WANTED — Bessie Smith — CoA.3898, 
3936. 3942. 14000. 14023. 14025. 14031. 
14032. 14056. 14037. 14051. Gunter H. 
Boas, Uhlandstr. $2, Frankfurt/Main, 
Germany. 


HILLBILLY records wanted on deleted 
issues. Particularly PANACHORD, 
ZONOPHONE. Wanted correspond 
with collectors of this type with view to 


trading. Airmail to John Edwards, 98, 
Macpherson Street, Cremorne, N.S.W. 
Australia, 


Makers,”’ July 1938 to date, | 


few missing. Offers. Other 
Jazz-mags. Books, etc., s.a.e. 
list, 34a, Windsor Drive, 
Dartford, Kent. 


To the Circufation Manager, Jazz Journal, 
79, Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1, 


Please assist me to obtain a regular supply of Jazz Journal; 


I require 


Name: 


Address : 


copy/ies each month. 


If preferred through a newsagent please state name and 


address 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arriy 
Box No. counts as two words and a 


e not later than the 10 
service fee of 1/- 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
—‘‘White Hart,’ Southall— 
Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 
83, 105 and 607. 


CATFORD JAZZ CLUB— 


“King Alfred,’’ Southend 
Lane, S.E.6. Friday and Sun- 
day 7.00 p.m. MIKE 


DANIELS BAND and NEVA 
RAPHAELLO. Nearest sta- 
tion Lower Sydenham, 180 bus 
to door. 


CLUB SATCHMO’, ‘‘White 
Lion,’’ Edgware. Every Sun- 
day—7 to 10 p.m. Admission 

COMMODORE CLUB—11, 
Gt. Windmill St., W.1. Sun- 
days at 3 p.m. Traditional 
jazz in the modern manner 
from the Commodores. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
CIRCLE. Important Notice. 
From May 6th Wednesdays 8 
o'clock, Bricklayers Arms, 
Gresse St., Rathbone Place. 
(2) mins. Tottenham 
Court Rd., Underground) Full 
details phone MUS 1493. 
FRIENDS OF FATS—Fort- 
nightlv Meetings. Monthly 
News-Sheets, etc. Further par- 
ticulars S.A.E. to Cooke, 17, 
St. Cyprians Street, London, 
S.W.17. 


GLASGOW JAZZ CLUB 
(NJF) St. Andrews (Berkeley) 
Hall Monday May 4th 2/6, 
3/6, S’-. MUSIC MAKERS 17 
piece band with Allen 
Cameron Septet, and Jimmie 
Barbour Quartet Sam Stellard 
and Denise Cameron. Friday 
May 29th, 2/6, 3/6, 5/- THE 
GLASGOW JAZZ BAND 
also CLYDE RIVER Jazzband 
with new canary. SPOTLIGHT 
THE AMATEURS at. both 
concerts. Tickets from Cuth- 
bertsons of Sauchiehall St., 
Glasgow, or The Jazz Record 
Shop 195 Tollcross Road. 


Aaaaaah! Yes, it's 
‘IAZZ AT THE FLAMINGO’ 
(beneath Mapleton Restaurant, 
39, Coventry St., Piccadil'y.) 
Britain's finest modern Jazz 
Club. open every Sunday 
evening from 7.30 p.m. For 
“Jazz in Luxury’’ visit the 
“‘Flamingo.”’ 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB— } 


Meetings Saturdays-Sundays. 

The Wilcox Studios, Bryan- 
stone St.. Marble Arch, 
London, W.1. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
Society, ‘‘Bear and Staff,’* 
Charing Cross Road (next 
Cameo). every Fri.. 7.30. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUR— 
640. High Road. Leytonstone. 
(Licensed). 


JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford 
Essex. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ 
CI.UB--Meetings Sundays & 
Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 287. 
High Road, Wood Green. 


Fridays, 7.30. |. 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
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AND HIS BAND LIPS 
84, Newman St. Tor 


LAN 586! 


MICK MULLIGAN and his 


MAGNOLIA JAZZ | THE M 


| (With George Melly) | / MER JAI BAND 


Agents : 
| PUTTON-GODBOLT. 84 NEW | 9, BR 
MAN ST. DWIN GRIOLE ay 
LA Ngham 5861-2 | Wa w ENUE, 


reddy Randall [jig | 


97, CALDERON ROAD, LONDON, 
PARLOPHONE RECORDS. LEY. 6505 


LATIN AMERICAN ORCHESTRA 


Exclusive to the New Coconut Grove } 
REGent 7675 


177 REGENT STREET ; 
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KEN COLYER IN NEW ORLEANS 


You've all read about British jazzman Ken Colyer’s amazing experiences in the legendary birthplace of jazz (see next 
month’s “Jazz Journal” for full story) and you've all been asking if he recorded there. 


Fortunately for everyone. he did, and with a specially-assembled band of star New Orleans musicians. 


Vogue Records is proud to announce that it has acquired the rights to issue these fabulous recordings IN LONG PLAYING 


form, as follows: 


KEN COLYER AND HIS NEW ORLEANS BAND 


Ken Colyer. trumpet & vocal; Harrison Brasely, trombone; Emile Barnes, clarinet; Billy Huntingdon, banjo; Albert Gleny, 
bass on titles marked *; George Fortier, bass on other titles: Albert Giles, drums. Recorded in New Orleans, February 


23-24, 1953. 


Side I: * New Orleans Hop Scop Blues Side 2: * Gravier Street Blues 
Buddy Bolden’s Blues * Black Cat on the Fence 
Winter Wonderland * How Long Blues 
* Frankie and Johnny Ciribiribin 


Owing to the conditions pertaining in the city, the two recording sessions had to be made more or less in secret, on portabie 
equipment. The standards of balance, quality and frequency range are below the very high standard of the normal com- 
mercial recordings released on Vogue; they will therefore be made available to collectors and fans in a special Limited 
Edition for Subscribers Only. Although the reproduction is not everything that could be desired, no trouble or expense 
has been spared in transferring from tape to vinylite, and the results are technically no worse than many recordings already 
offered, without apology, for general sale. As for the music itself, here’s what three of the country’s leading critics said 


after hearing the tapes; 


KEN LINDSAY : “ New Orleans Jazz at its most authentic.” 
JAMES ASMAN : “ Authentic New Orleans Jazz organised and led by the one British jazz musician of real merit.” 
SINCLAIR TRAILL : “* These sides will come as a welcome surprise to all lovers of early New Orleans Jazz.” 


The historical, documentary and musical value of this record cannot be overestimated, uniting as it does old-timers 
who played with Buddy Bolden in the formative years of jazz. young New Orleans players following in the same tradition, 
and a young British boy who learned his jazz almost entirely from records. in the same way as thousands of other young 
revivalists the world over. 


You can obtain this unique record by Subscription only, THE EXACT QUANTITY OF RECORDS ORDERED, 
AND NO MORE, WILL BE PRESSED. You MUST order in advance, before the release date June 18. Send your order 
now together with remittance (U.K. 27s 4d. post free including tax, overseas 22s. 9d. including postage). Al orders 
received will be acknowledged, and the records despatched on release date. Don’t teave it until it is too late to add this 
unique colfector’s item to your shelves. 


Send remittance NOW io: 


VO U RECORDS 


CHARLOTTE STREET. LONDON W.1 MUSeum 23573 


Published by THE CENTURY PRESS LTD., 79 Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1, and Printed by C. E. MANN & CO., Ltd.. 3-8 Barrett: Street 


London, W.1. Registered at the G.P.O. for Transmission by Canadian Post 
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